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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
* 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


I centennial anniversary of the birth of 
John Greenleaf Whittier will be celebrated 
the world over, but no argument is needed to 
prove that this should be, in a marked degree, 
a New England event. The Quaker poet was 
born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, December 
17, 1807, and died at Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, September 7, 1892. His first book, 
published in 1831, was ‘‘Legends of New 
England,’’ and the greater part of his long life 
was spent among his own people, who had 
learned especially to love and honor him. The 
cover-page pictures of this week’s Companion 
bear testimony to a work and a personality that 
New England and the nation will never forget. 
& 


ey cares and business responsibilities re- 
strained a Massachusetts man who was 
drafted for the army in 1863, and he supplied a 
substitute, to whom he paid three hundred dol- 
lars and promised employment for life when he 
returned. The substitute never came back, for 
he was killed at Gettysburg. Now, at the age 
of eighty-four, the man who was drafted is 
asking for a pension, on the ground that he is 
‘*technically the substitute’s widow.’’ Strange 
cases figure on the pension rolls, but this is 
probably as odd a claim as the year 1907 will 


add to the record. 6 


‘¢ Dlain, wholesome food,’’ was the birthday 

rule for health given two years ago by a 
woman in Winthrop, Massachusetts, and she 
demonstrated its soundness by living to be 
more than one hundred and five years of age. 
Up to a year or two her sight and hearing had 
been as good as they ever were, she went 
about unassisted, and it is recorded that she 
could go up-stairs with the agility of persons 
half her age. A newspaper writer ends his 
obituary notice with the statement that she was 
‘‘of the sturdy New England stock.’’ But that 
would probably be taken for granted. 

® 


he Kriss Kringles, a club of young women 

who live in the Dorchester district of 
Boston, are looking forward to a busy Christ- 
mas eve, which will signify a merry Christmas 
to many a family. On the night before the 
holiday, for five years past, they have left at a 
hundred homes a box containing a cap, mittens, 
stockings, underwear, toys and candy—gifts 
that in every instance meet a real need, and 
that are made by their own hands or bought 
with their earnings. It will be recalled that 
Christmas eve in this region is not always a 
time to warrant pleasure trips; but if many 
parties were abroad on the generous mission of 
the Dorchester girls, the least that the clerk 
of the weather could do would be to provide 


a clear sky. ® 


™ last of the armament which, during the 
Revolution, defended Boston against the 
British fleets, was destroyed one day in No- 
vember, when six old smooth-bore cannon, 
weighing seven tons each, were blown into junk 
by contractors who had bought them from the 
government. Let it be hastily added that half 
of the foregoing statement is unquestionably 
true: the cannon were destroyed. ‘That they 
were Revolution relics is, perhaps, ~not so 
certain, yet the local historian who made the 
assertion had some probabilities in his favor. 
Fort Independence, on Castle Island, from 
which the cannon came, is an antique creation. 
One of the first works undertaken by Governor 
Dudley and the settlers of Boston was to 
fortify this island, and it is believed to be the 
oldest military post held regularly for purposes 
of defense in the United States. 
oo 

Boston jury recently awarded seventeen 

hundred dollars for injuries to the hand of 
a little girl who lives on the third story of a 
dark tenement at the North End of the city, 
and of course a reporter promptly went down 
» to see what the youthful Croesus would like to 
do with her wealth. It proved that she wanted 


a cent to spend in the candy shop at the corner, 
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a blue dress to wear to church, blue beads for 
mother and herself, a doll ‘‘that high,’’—which 
apparently meant about three feet,—a doll’s 
tea-set, and a bag of oyster crackers and a 
string of red beads ‘‘for teacher.’’ Once on a 
| time, it seems, ‘‘teacher’’ was seen to eat some 
| oyster crackers, with evident enjoyment—hence 
| that present. She will be surprised, probably, 
when the young heiress offers tribute of a 
whole bag; but it is safe to say that she will 
not show surprise, for it is by much wisdom 
that teacher has won her secure position on a 
shrine of hearts. ® 


H igh on our list of nuisances stands a needless 
alarm of fire, since, when a city depart- 
ment turns out, there is always risk of injury 
to men, horses, or apparatus, and danger that 
real need may develop somewhere while the 
firemen are wasting time somewhere else. On 
the principle that ‘‘it never rains but it pours,’’ 
South Boston firemen had to answer four such 
alarms within two hours the other day. One 
called them to a grass fire at the water’s edge, 
another to a chimney fire, the third to a chil- 
dren’s bonfire which endangered nothing but a 
bill-board, and the fourth toa smoking chimney. 
A bag of salt extinguished one of these minia- 
ture conflagrations, two were beaten out with- 
out the use of water, and the smoking chimney 
was treated with silent contempt. Probably 
the excited citizens who rang the alarms 
thought it better to be safe than sorry; yet 
even when calamity seems to threaten, it is 
worth while to take the second glance and the 
second thought, and try to help oneself a little. 


P * & 


THE GREAT CAMP. 


his is an age of world’s fairs, of which the 

Jamestown Exhibition is the latest mani- 
festation. Other days, however, have known 
great celebrations as marvelous in detail as those 
of to-day, and into which entered no question 
of money-making. The camp at Radewitz, in 
1730, was one of the most tremendous military 
displays on record, and a mammoth picnic to 
boot. Thomas Carlyle gives a description of 
this stupendous undertaking in his ‘‘History 
of Frederick the Great.’’ 


The camp was the production of Augustus 
the Strong, King of Poland and Saxony, a 
monarch of most extravagant tastes and habits. 
It lasted for the whole month of June, and 
rivaled the ‘‘Field of the Cloth of Gold’’ in 
splendor of display. The nobility of the world 
were invited to attend. 

The camp covered ten or twelve square miles 
on the right bank of the Elbe. The ground 
was swept and shaved by the best engineers 
of science. Every village in its precincts was 
thoroughly cleaned turned to use. One 
village was made into a slaughter-house, where 
oxen were killed for food, day and night. 
Another was the bakery, and kept busy one 
hundred and sixty bakers. Another played the 
part of t-office, and still another made room 
for the theaters. 

The whole Saxon army, newly and beauti- 
fully uniformed, was encamped on this ground. 
Great pavilions were built, and enormous silk 
tents of green and gold were erected. Palaces 
were put up and magnificently furnished for the 
visiting sovereigns. 

An illuminated fleet floated on the Elbe, which 
was ¢ a three a bridges. Sham 
battles took place every day. Never were such 
fireworks seen nor such feasts spread. The 
largest cake ever baked was drawn to the out- 
door table by eight horses. It contained five 
thousand eggs, thirty-six bushels of flour, one 
ton of milk and one of butter. 

The camp broke up with a grand day’s hunt- 
ing, in which thousands of creatures were ruth- 
lessly slain. 

&® © 


FIRST-~ AID. 


here was no denying the fact that Anastasia 

Corbin was a born nurse. She loved her 

work, and had a high scorn for such weaklings 
as allowed the existence of any obstacles. 


**T hear that poultice that you made in the 
stage the other day proved real soothing,’’ said 
Miss Corbin’s sister, who had none of her gifts 
one day. ‘‘You didn’t mention it to me, 

I didn’t like to appear as if I hadn’t heard. 
What was it?’’ 

** *Twasn’t anything to tell of,’’ said Miss 
Corbin, shortly. ‘That little Abbott girl was 
going off to visit her grandma with a runround 
on her finger; hadn’t said anything about it for 
fear they’d make her yoy Oy home. _ 1 spied it, 
and I knew it ought to poulticed right off. 
I didn’t have the usual ingredients, but I had 
some powdered sugar I was taking over to the 
Lanes’ for Myra to make frosting, and the little 
Abbott girl had some eggs she was taking to 
her grandma. 

“So I broke an egg into my drinking-cup— 
the white of it, and threw the yolk away—and 
beat it up a mite with my jack-knife and 
thickened it with the sugar and spread it on a 

yiece of an old handkerchief I in my 3 
: rt *twould work fairly well for her—and 
it did.’’ 

* © 


A DEATH NOTICE. 


fpr waned in Italy was shown by a guide 
through an ancient tower in which a famous 
prisoner had been kept. In the door of the cell 
the guide pointed out a small opening. 


‘*What was that for?’’ asked the visitor. 
**To tell if he was dead,’’ said the guide. 
**How did they tell?’’ 

**It was this way,”’ said the guide. ‘‘Every 
day the jailer handed in a plate with food on 
it, and the prisoner handed back an empt 
late. But when the prisoner handed back 
1is plate with the food untouched, then they 
knew he was dead.’’ 
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An Attractive, Unique, and Useful 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A novel doll to be filled with hot 

water for little folks to cuddle 

cold nights, or to be blown full of 

air and so made very light. Clad 

in night-gowns or amas, the 

ger sizes in a novel pink or 
blue bedstead box. 


Little Patty, 13 in. long, $1.50 
Middle Size Patty, 20 in., $4.00 
Great Big Patty, $7.00 
Size of a newly born babe, weight 1 Ib. 


Minnehaha, whee 
Holds two qts. of ‘‘ Laughing Water.”’ 


A Mother’s Patent, Sent on Receipt 
of Price. 







ADDRESS MISTRESS PATTY COMFORT, 
183 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 





Chocolate 
Frosting 


is a delicious preparation of pure 

Chocolate, Sugar and Flavor in solid cakes. 
It is not offered as a ‘‘cheap”’ substitute, but 
as the EQUAL of the best HOME-MADE 
frosting, and COSTS NO MORE. 

It saves all the work and never fails. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we will 
send for 40 cents a pound package. 


Our Prize Cake Recipes Sent Free. 
J. S. Bell Confectionery Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Enercetic WomEN WANTED AS AGENTS. 
Senp FOR PARTICULARS. 








| A 
Useful Gift 


For the Boy. 


Boys’ Clothing was the foundation 
of our business nearly fifty years ago. 
It has always been our specialty. 


Our boys’ clothes are built to stand 
boys’ wear, and are a standard 
throughout New England for all- 
wool fabric and thorough work- 


manship. 
— * 


“Knockabout” 
$6.00 


our exclusive Boys’ Suit for school 
wear, is the best School Suit in the 
United States, and makes an admir- 
able Christmas Gift. Ages 8 to 17. 
We pay particular attention to orders 
by mail. Measuring blanks sent 
on application. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 


the best of all practical and sensible Gifts will be the 


JUNIOR 
TYPEWRITER 


NOT A TOY 


But a real, two-hand, all-steel, busi- 
ness typewriter, built for hard usage 

d to last a lifetime. Standard 
Universal Keyboard — Visible Wri- 
ting—Speed eighty words a minute. 
Easily portable in pocket or grip — 
Weight war 4 ibs. In a beautiful 


5 ~ 
5 5 
eatherette case. ; 


EVERY EVERY EVERY 
BOY GIRL HOME 


Should Have This Practical Little Typewriter. 
It is entertaining and instructive, and almost 
the equal of the large machines. 
Sent anywhere subject to approval on receipt of price—@15. 
Our Catalogue No. 12 is Free. 


The JUNIOR CO., 90 Worth St., New York. 
































HEREVE 

Candiesaresold 

—the Empress 
Chocolates are the best 
there. Greatest variety 


in a box, freshest nuts 
and spices, richest cream centers 
in shells of luscious chocolate— 
that above all else proclaims 
the ‘“‘Empress” quality. 

Don’t take any kind that is handed 


out to you. Don’t think a high price 
is a guarantee of goodness. 


There’s a kind to be sure of and to 
be proud of because good always. 


Costs no more, but tastes like more. 
At good confectioners and druggists. 
60c. a pound in dainty beribboned gift 
boxes. 30c. a half-pound box. 


The Imperial Chocolates Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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add one raw onion chopped fine. 








{Bell's Seaso 


s Found qj 
nYourMothers 
antry Shelf | 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING.— 
Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. Place in 
a deep dish adding butter the size of an egg. 
Cover with hot water to melt butter and 
make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning 
and 1 even teaspoon salt. When well mixed, 
stirinlor2raweggs. For gooseorduck & 


(From Bell’s Receipts. Ask your Grocer.) 


Sausages Flavored with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning Are Delicious, 


= 25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 60, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 
\ ‘] 
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C7. NG TAP upon her door sent 

he” Mrs. Murray ‘Townsend 
see flying across the room 
to answer it. She expected to 
find her husband there, await- 
ing permission to come in and 
see her in the cloudlike white 
gown which she had worn but 
once before—two months ago. 
He had vowed since that he had 
never seen that wedding-gown, 
being occupied wholly upon the occasion on 
which it was worn in keeping his head, 
in order to play his own part with dignity 
and self-command. 

But to Jane’s disappointment, she opened 
the door only to a maid with a florist’s box. 
The box, upon being examined, yielded up 
among a mass of roses Murray’s card, 
which bore this message: 

Sorry to be delayed, dear, but father wanted 
to go over everything that has happened at 
the office during my absence. Will be up in 
time for the powwow. Wear one of these for 

Murray. 


Jane smiled regretfully. It had seemed 
a long day. That very morning she and 
Murray had returned, belated, from their 
wedding journey across the continent, to 
find cards out for a reception in their honor 
to take place that very evening. 

‘“*You knew the date,’? Mrs. Harrison 
Townsend had said to her elder son, when 
he turned to his bride with a soft whistle 
of recollection and chagrin. 

**T certainly did,’’ he had owned. ‘‘I 
forgot, I’m afraid, that there were such 
things as after-wedding festivities due to 
society, and that this was the date for the 
first of the series. I don’t think Jane even 
knew.”’ 

‘I didn’t,’’ said Jane, looking regret- 
fully at her mother-in-law’s handsome face, 
which betrayed a slight annoyance. It cer- 
tainly had-been trying to receive daily 
telegrams from the travellers throughout the 
past week, announcing delays at this place 
and that on the homeward way. 

‘*Of course it’s of no consequence now that 
you are safely here. I’m only sorry Jane 
will have no chance to rest and visit. The 
florist’s men will arrive within an hour, 
and the house will be generally upset. ’’ 

‘*1’ll run away over to Gay Street, then,’’ 
said Jane. ‘‘Murray’s going down to the 
office, and mother and Nan will be looking 
for me.”’ 

‘**My dear, I’m sorry, but Olive has asked 
a few friends informally to luncheon, people 
from out of town who are coming for to- 
night. It would hardly do for you not to 
meet them—since two are cousins.’’ 

So Jane had had to be content with one 
brief hour in the little old home round the 
corner in Gay Street, and then she had come 
back to the big house in Worthington Square, 
there to begin te act the part expected of her. 
Murray had been more than sorry to leave 
her on this first day, but his father’s affairs 
were pressing, the office work had suffered in 
his absence, and he felt it a necessity to get 
back into the harness without an hour’s delay. 
He had expected to be early at home, but his 
message showed Jane that even for her he did 
not mean to cut short the work of taking up 
again the routine of business at the point where 
he had left it two months ago. 

Selecting half a dozen of the finest of her 
roses, Jane, with a long, light coat slipped on 
over her finery, opened her door and peeped 
cautiously out into the large, square gallery of 
the upper hall. Nobody was in sight. The 
doors of Mrs. Townsend’s and Olive’s rooms 
were closed, their inmates dressing for the affair 
of the evening. The door of a guest-room, 
occupied by the two cousins from out of town, 
was slightly ajar, and a maid was to be seen 
inside, offering a cup of tea ona tray. One of 
the cousins had a headache, and was fortifying 
herself for a fatiguing evening. 

Jane slipped quietly by this door and round 
the gallery to the point where a staircase led 
to the lower landing, a place just now embow- 
ered in palms, which were to serve as a screen 
for the string orchestra. She paused an instant 
on this landing, to look down upon the brilliant 
picture presented by the entrance-hall and its 
opening rooms below. The look of it reminded 
her of an evening long ago, the first upon which 
she had set foot as a guest in the great unknown 
house in Worthington Square, when Murray 
had taken charge of her and brought her up 
here on the landing, to look down upon the 
scene in which neither of them had much cared 
to take part. 

“Can this really be my home ?’’ thought Jane ; 
and she ran quickly down-stairs and round 
the foot of the staircase to a door beneath, 








DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


“YOU'RE A DELIGHTFUL PAIR,” 


which furnished an inconspicuous exit from | 





HE MURMURED, “ 
YOU TAKES ME OFF MY FEET.” 





AND THE SIGHT OF 


I’ll do it myself if you won’t howl at a prick 


the big hall, and which opened upon a short | or two.”’ 


hall and a side entrance not much used by the | 


family. It had long been a favorite passage- 
way for Murray himself, for it furnished a 
short cut to Gay Street. 

There was nobody to be seen down-stairs in 


the old house, although lamps were lighted and | 


the small rooms wore their usual air of home- 
likeness and order. 

Jane ran up the steep little staircase which | 
led to the sleeping - rooms above. She under- 
stood that, as at the big house, the family were 
engaged in arraying themselves for the Town- 
send reception. She paused at the top of the 
stairs to listen and observe, for the various 
doors were all more or less ajar, and the usual 
atmosphere of friendly family comradeship gave 
her a little pang of homesickness. 


‘*Much obliged, but I know the general style 
|of your repairs in a case like this. Nan’ll do 
it if she’s dressed,’’ and Peter’s door swung 
}open. Intent on reaching his younger sister, 


| whose door was next beyond his own, he did | 
not observe the figure at the head of the stairs | 


|in the shadow. He proceeded to perform a 
| double tattoo upon Nancy’s door. 
‘‘What’s the matter, Petie?’’ 
amiable voice from within. 
**Neckband of my shirt’s a wreck. 
you to come and splice the main brace.’’ 
**All right—if you’ll button me up the back. 
I can’t reach below 
mother’s busy dressing, too. 
having Janey married. ”’ 
‘‘Give and take’s fair play,’ 


sounded an 


Want 


It’s so inconvenient 


’ agreed Peter, 


the fourth button, and | 


voice from within called, ‘‘Is 
Jane there? Come here, dear !’’ 

“~~ mother, let me do your 
hair, will you?’’ said Jane, 
eagerly, when had sue- 
ceeded in making her way past 
the embraces of her delighted 
family. 

‘Not in that dress, child! 
Mercy —remember it’s your 
wedding-gown, and don’t whisk 

round so! Sit down there and let me look 
at you while I put my hair up; it won't 
take but a minute, and then you shall help 
me into my dress.’’ 

**If you won’t let me do your hair, I'll 
go sew up Pete’s buttonhole. I must do 
something for somebody. It seems so funny 
to have got dressed over in the big house. 
I just had to come over here and see the 
rest of you getting ready and consulting 
each other on details as usual. Where’s 
your work-basket, mother, dear? Nan,’’ 
—running to the duor,—‘‘don’t you dare 
to mend Peter’s shirt! I want to do it 
myself.’’ 

‘*All right, Mrs. Townsend, nothing will 
suit me better,’’ declared Peter, with satis- 
faction, kneeling in front of his sister with 
his back to her, while she sat on the edge 
of his splint-bottomed armchair and threaded 
her needle. 

**What does Murray think, by the way, of 
having his bride rush over here to assist her 
family and leave him to shift for himself? 
Why aren’t you putting in his studs and 
things, like a dutiful wife?’’ 

‘*He couldn’t get home from the office till 
the last minute. Mr.—F-father Townsend 
wanted to consult him on so much that’s 
happened while we’ve been gone. Of course 
I’m going back before he comes,’’ responded 
Jane. ‘‘Dear me—wreck is certainly the 
word for this buttonhole. Did you try to 
put your thumb through it?’’ 

**Tried to climb through it myself bodily 
at the last.’’ 

**When you’re done with him you can 
tie my tie for me, if you’re looking for 
work,’’ announced Rufus, appearing in the 
doorway. ‘‘I can’t seem to get the riglit 
curve on the thing.’’ 

‘Janey, would you wear this bracelet 
Shirley gave me last Christmas, or wouldn’t 
you?’’ Nancy looked in over Rufus’s shoul- 
der. Ateighteen she was tall for her years ; 
at twenty-one Rufus, although sturdily 
built, had no advantage of her in inches. 
It was Peter, with his six feet of brawn, 
who was the family pride in the matter of 
size. 

Jane snipped off her thread and turned to 
look at her young sister. ‘‘Do as you like, 
Nan, of course,’’ said she, ‘‘but—if you 
want to look quite perfect in my eyes you'll 
leave it off.’’ 

**Good for you!’’ Peter observed Nancy’s 
simple frock and fair neck with approval. 

**Lots of time for the gewgaws —when they’ re 
needed to cover up the hollows. 

**Now I’1l go help mother,’’ said Jane, having 
adjusted Rufus’s cravat to his satisfaction. 

**T should really not have felt properly 
| dressed,’’ averred Mrs. Bell, as Jane hovered 
about her, performing all sorts of small offices, 
‘if you had not been here.’’ 

As Jane smiled, first at her mother, then at 
| mer father, wondering how she had ever been 
| able, even for Murray’s sake, to leave two 
people so dear, a low call, apparently proceeding 
from down-stairs, reached her ear, and she 
| turned quickly to listen. 

| ‘‘Jane?”? came the voice again, interroga- 
tively. ‘‘Gentle Jane, you’re not lost to me 
for good and all ?’’ 

| Jane ran to the head of the small stairway 
| and looked down it. In the light froma bracket 


she 


The first thing distinguishable was the fact that |as an engaging young figure in pink-flowered | | lamp at the foot, her husband’s face smiled up 


Peter seemed to be having a bad time with his 
neck-gear, and that his cousin, Ross McAndrew, 
was enjoying his perturbation of mind. 


‘‘Kither my neck is bigger than it was, or this | 


neckband has shrunk.’’ Peter’s growl rolled 
out into the tiny hall, and brought a dimple 
into Jane’s cheek as she listened. 

‘*Probably both catastrophes have happened. ’’ 
This was Ross’s voice in reply. ‘‘ Anybody 
who has seen you stow away buckwheat cakes 
and maple-sirup all winter couldn’t be surprised 
if your neck should take a seventeen collar this 
spring.’”’ 

**Seventeen nothing! Sixteen’s my size, and 
when I wear a bigger it’ll be because— O 
jiminy, I’ve burst that buttonhole! What on 
earth am I to do now? I don’t own but one 
dress shirt that’ll fit the barn-door opening in 
my white waistcoat. ’’ 

**Your mother’ll sew that up on your back. 


muslin backed out of the door, both bare arms | 
| strenuously demonstrating that they could not | 
|reach below the fourth button. ‘‘Stand still | 
now —no fidgeting.’’ 

**Look out! Don’t treat my buttonholes as 
you did your own, or I’ll have to be sewed up, 
too.’’ 

**All right—you’re done. Turn round and 
let’s see how you look in front. Good 
work! You’re a stunner, and tremendously 
grown up, too, with your hair that way. Put 
it up the day you were eighteen, didn’t you?’’ 

**Of course,’’ admitted Nancy, with 
comely head held high. Then, as Jane’s white 
skirts in the shadow caught her eye, ‘‘Why, 
there’s—Janey! You dear! Oh, how good 
it looks to see you standing there !’’ 


At the cry three doors flew wide open, and | 


Mr. Bell, Ross and Rufus appeared simultane- 
ously upon their respective thresholds, while a 


her | 


/at her. A bright, strong face it was, ruddy with 
health, and alert with interest in that which 
he beheld at the top of the stairs. Murray 
was in evening dress, and as Jane observed the 
fact she cried softly and regretfully : 

‘‘Why, it must be later than I thought! I 
didn’t mean to be away when you came—I’m 
so sorry! It doesn’t seem as if I’d been here 
five minutes.’’ 

‘*No excuses necessary, dear,’’ he answered. 
‘*When I sent you word, I didn’t expect to be 
| able to get away till the last minute, but a tele- 
gram from a man who had an appointment with 
| father let us out, and I followed my message 
|home. I came after you because mother was 
| getting a bit uneasy. She wants to be sure the 
| bride is at her elbow, ready for the fray.’’ 

**1’ll come this minute,’’ and Jane caught 
up her long coat, gave a wave of the hand at 
her family, and hurried dow. ‘‘You’ll all 
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come right away, won’t you she called back, 
and let Murray walk off with her. 

At the street she paused. ‘*I meant to have 
borrowed Nan’s rubbers,’’ she said, looking 
down at her white-shod feet. ‘‘I forgot when 
I came over.”’ 

‘That’s easy,’? and Murray had her across 
the street before she could protest that she was 
too heavy for him. 

*“*You couldn’t have done that when I first 
knew you, could you?’’ laughed Jane, with 
pride in his strength of arm. 

**Not much. What a slim and sickly whiffet 
I was! ‘The house looks festive, doesn’t it? 
Have you seen the dining-room? Mother seemed 
to be particularly pleased with the decorations 
there. ’’ 

‘‘’’m afraid [ ran away in too much of a 
hurry to notice.’’ 

Murray gave his young wife an amused look 
as they stood together on the steps of the small 
side entrance by which Jane had come out an 
hour before. 

‘*Do you know where you are to stand in the 
receiving line?’’ he inquired. 

Jane shook her head. 

‘Do you know whether you are to shake 
hands with the guests or merely bow ?’’ 

‘*No. You'll tell me, won’t you?’’ 

**Do you know whether I’m to present people 
you don’t know to you, or whether you’re to 
depend on mother for that?’’ 

Another negative. 
when the time comes ?’’ questioned Jane. 

‘*Do you know whether you ought to look 
beamingly happy or coolly composed ?’’ 

‘‘Which do you prefer?’’ 

Murray laughed. ‘‘A judicious mixture of 
both, I should say. Well, my small bride, 
ignorant as you profess to be of your part, 
I’m not worried about you. Just the same, I 
expect we’d better hunt up mother and be 
coached as to the precise line of conduct she 
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**Won’t I find that out | 
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j and I shall be very proud to present you as my | satisfaction. ‘‘If you see my eyes drop out, 


| daughter. 


grandmother’s, will you? 
you need to set off your coloring.’’ 

Jane’s face grew warm as her eyes fell upon 
the pearls, lying in a worn old case lined with 
faded green velvet. She looked from them to 
Murray—an appealing little glance and a ques- 
tioning one. He nodded ever so slightly in 
return, smiling at-her. 

**You are very kind,” said Jane, simply, to 
her mother-in-law. ‘‘I will wear them—if you 
wish.’’ 

She let Mrs. Townsend clasp the necklace, 
received that lady’s kiss and approving com- 
ment on the difference it made in her appear- 
ance, and allowed herself to be led to a- mirror 
to see the effect. As she stood before it, her 
lashes falling after one glance of a pair of un- 
willing eyes, somebody called Murray’s mother 
away. Jane looked up at her husband again. 

**Yes, I know you hate it, little modesty,” 
said he. ‘‘And 1 own | like to see you without 
any jewels. Yet there can be no doubt you 
become those pearls. You set them off, not they 
you. And seeing they’re not diamonds —’’ 

An hour later Ross McAndrew and Peter 
Bell, making their entrance to the long draw- 
ing-room together, and waiting their turn to 
} advance toward the receiving party, exchanged 
a series of low-voiced comments, under cover of 
the general hum of talk. 

‘“*My word, Pete! 
girl, standing up there like a young queen? 
Watch her! I say, watch her !’’ 

‘*l am watching her,’’ said Peter, with great 











expects of us. I’ve never played the leading 
man’s part in a bridal ‘At Home’ myself, and 


mother’s something of a stickler for doing things 


according to the latest revision of the code. 
Well, well,’”” he added in surprise, glancing at 
his watch as they entered the hall, ‘‘it’s later 
than I thought. Do you need to go up-stairs?”’ 

‘*Just a minute—to smooth my unruly hair,’’ 
and Jane ran away, leaving him. gazing after 
her. 

‘*Murray!’”? His mother came toward him 
from the library, a striking, even imposing 


figure in black and white lace and ame- 
thysts. ‘* Between you and Jane, I was getting 
anxious. 


to her room, at least an 
hour ago.’’ 

“She is all ready— 
dressed early so she 
might run home, since I 
sent her word I should 
be late.’’ 

‘*But where is she 
now ?”’ 

‘*Ran up-stairs to see 
if her hair was right. 
Isn’t that the invariable 
custom at the last min- 
ute?’’ 

‘‘She is wearing her 
wedding-gown, of 
course ?”” 

**Ves,’’ 

**No ornaments ?”” 

**] sent her some roses. 
She’ll carry them, or 
wear one, or something, 
1 suppose. ”’ 

** But no jewels ?’’ 

‘I think she’s wearing 


the pearl pin I gave 
her.’’ 
‘‘Murray! You are 


quite as bad as Jane! To 
be sure, her girlish way 
of dressing has been very 
pretty and appropriate in 
view of her father’s lack 
of means. But her posi- 
tion now, as your wife, 
is different. Olive insists that Jane does not 
care for ornaments of any sort, but I am sure 
she would not object, Murray, to wearing that 
beautiful pearl necklace of Grandmother Town- 
send’s—if you explain to her that it’s an heir- 
loom, and that it will give me great pleasure to 
have her wear it? Pearls are not becoming 
to Olive,’’? added Mrs. Townsend, and her son 
smiled. 

“If you want Jane to wear that, mother, you 
will have to ask her yourself. She’s coming 
now, | think. Yes,’’ as Jane looked over the 
gallery rail and nodded down at him, ‘‘here 
she is. Do you really think she needs ‘orna- 
ments’? They strike me as superfluous,’’ 

Mother and son were watching Jane as she 
came down the staircase, her white figure out- 
lined against the dark green of the palms and 
foliage. Her bronze-tinted hair shone like a 
crown under the radiance of the lights, and her 
softly blooming face made one forget the sim- 
plicity of her attire. At least, it made Murray 
forget it. But Mrs. Harrison Townsend saw 
in the white neck and arms a background for 
her pearls. She picked up a case from the 
table where she had laid it. 

**My dear,’”’ she said, ‘‘you are very sweet, 





to shorter horns; but in 
the K Slash steer herd 
was a banded yearling 
—‘‘banded’’ because he 
was all red except for a . 
white strip completely encircling him just 


sion to type. 
Long-legged, long-horned, he was patterned 





please me, these pearls of Murray’s great- | 
They are just what | 





And you won’t mind wearing, to| pick ’em up, will you?’’ 


‘*Not that we mightn’t have expected it of 
her. I knew well enough she’d be sweet and 
charming—but that little gracious manner—that 
self-possession—jolly, she’s great !’’ 

‘*Look at Murray! Is he proud of her, or 
isn’t he?’’ 

**Proud as Lucifer. And has a right to be. 
His mother looks pretty complacent herself. 
And Olive—she’s stunning, as usual. But our 
Jane —’’ 

When Peter reached Jane and Murray, his 
formal manner relaxed, and he grasped each 
hand with a hearty grip. 

‘*You’re a delightful pair,’’ he murmured, 
‘‘and the sight of you takes me off my feet.’’ 

‘*You look perfectly composed, even bored,’’ 
retorted Murray, laughing, glad to greet a 
brother who could be relied upon not to say the 
usual thing. 


But Jane whispered, as she smiled up at 


| him, ‘‘Il’m dreadfully frightened, Petie, and I 


can’t do it well at all.’”’ 
**Keep on being frightened, then,’’ advised 
her brother. ‘‘The result’s perfectly satisfac- 


| tory, isn’t it, Murray ?”’ 
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back | couldn’t. Wild as an 
of the shoulders—which certainly was a rever- | Horns still growing, too.’’ 


**You’re not really frightened?’’ whispered 
her husband, taking advantage of a slight lull 
in his duties to detain Peter. ‘‘She doesn’t 
look it, does she?’’ 

**Not a bit.”’ 

**You’ve only to look at mother,’’ was Mur- 


Can that be our small} ray’s comforting assurance, ‘‘to know that 


she’s entirely satisfied. If she were not—well 
—she’d look different, that’s all!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘Saw that longhorn 
steer you fellows lost 
to-lay.’’ 
**Whereabouts ?”” 
**In the timber 
half-way up Blue 
Mountain. Tried to 
"get close to him, but 
elk. He was all alone. 


op 








‘*He ought to be joining some wild bunch.’’ 
‘*Will, probably—unless he’s too ornery.’’ 


upon some remote Texas forebears. We viewed; But that winter, as far as we could ascertain, 
I haven’t seen the child since I went | him with some interest as a curiosity; but asaj|the banded yearling passed in solitariness. 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 





THE TWO, HEADS DOWN, FACED EACH OTHER. 


| modern beef animal he was 


beef round-up in the fall discarded him, to give 


him another chance. 
The weather stayed remarkably warm. The 


to winter range was a hard one. 


course, the banded yearling, disputing right of 
way with another steer, was pushed over. 


thump and grunt. 


a horse shall go. 
in root, reached the bottom in a heap, and with 
a broken leg. 


while the banded yearling went galloping down 
the miniature cafion. We let him go. 


| **no good,” anyway. 





| of him came to us. A 7U rider, stopping at the 
| ranch bunk-house, remarked as a piece of news, 


Into the arroyo, after him, plunged a rider. | stable. 
Where a cow—on the cattle-range’ the term | 
‘“‘cow” is applied indiscriminately—goes, there | able; the winds drifted the snow, leaving the 
But the horse, catching hoof | grass exposed much of the time, and when the 


He was | 


It was two months after this before tidings | 





a failure, and the | When the 7U man had descried him he was 


twenty miles from the arroyo, heading back 
toward the abandoned summer range. The 
country was all his. No cowboy, unless inci- 


flies persisted, there was little water, and after | dentally, intruded upon him, for range duties 
| the beef round-up the drive from summer range | lay elsewhere. 

The steer | 
herd especially was unruly, and riders and| mas, and the onslaught of winter found the 
horses fumed and fretted. Where the trail led fugitive ensconced in a little park just below 
near the bank of a deep arroyo, a dried water- | the summer range. 


The fine fall weather lasted until after Christ- 


The grass here had not been cropped, except 


He | by deer, and was tall and crisp and nutritious. 
fell a sheer thirty feet, landing with an audible | A splendid cedar, low-branching, set against 


a ledge of rock, proffered him shelter as in a 


Nothing disputed him; the winter was favor- 


grass was covered, the tops of the brush still 


| projected, to be browsed upon. 
The rider called for help, and in the mean- | 


In the spring the fugitive’s condition must 
have been first-class—for him. 
two-year-old. His horns, long, flaring, tapering, 
in true Texas style, had shed their roughness, 
aside from an almost indistinguishable button 
of it at the tips. 
well-nigh overbalancing the lean, white-banded 
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He was now a | 
| heifer. 








body behind it, the promptings of spring sent 
him forth from his retreat, travelling. 

And just in time, too; for shortly after his 
departure a K Slash rider inspected the refuge, 
read the story of the weeks, and rejoining his 
companion, reported : 

**I bet I’ve found where that old SS long- 
horn spent the winter. Some cow animal has 
been bedding under a cedar yonder, and eaten 
everything clean all round.’’ 

**Like enough,’’ concurred the other, lacon- 
ically. 

Since his escape the longhorn apparently had 
made no attempt to seek other cattle. Evidently 
independence appealed to him as to be enjoyed 
safely but morosely. But the springtide prob- 
ably filled him with vague, uneasy impulses, 
and he wandered indefinitely on. Instinct was 
guiding him toward his birthplace on Sheep 
Mountain. We know this, because it was at 
the base of Sheep Mountain that Billy Nelson, 
of the M Bar, saw him next. 

It was early May, and five in the morning, 
and Billy was cutting across from the horse 
camp, where he was stationed, to the K Slash 
ranch quarters. Suddenly he heard an outburst 
of bellowing and snorting, his horse stopped 
short and began to snort also, and looking along 
the slope, Billy saw, in an open place among 
the squaw-berry bushes, the longhorn,—whose 
markings made him unmistakable,—head low, 
confronting a big cinnamon bear. Billy’s horse 
threatened to stampede; but Billy held him 
tight, and, as the two fighters seemed not to 
mind spectators, waited. 

Very likely the bear had come upon the steer, 
expecting to take him by surprise. But now, 
here amidst the brush of the mountainside, in 
the misty grayness just at sunrise, the two, 
heads down, faced each other. The one was 
as gaunt as the other, but the steer was prob- 
ably the more vigorous; he had been the longer 
out of winter quarters. ‘Taken too abruptly to 
think of retreat, his blood was up. His fore 
hoofs threw the sod high over his back; his 
irritated snorts changed to a continuous bellow 
of angry protest. ‘The bear’s voice also rose 
and deepened till it became an incessant, snar|- 
ing roar. Alert, sidling about, waiting for an 
opening, the two combatants deseribed a little 
circle. 

On a sudden, with a rabid, spluttering cry, 
the bear lunged like a great cat, half-rising, 
forefeet outspread. His claws ripped down the 
longhorn’s right shoulder; but the steer’s right 
point caught him full in the throat, piercing 
hide and flesh and hurling him backward. 





| Quick as he was to recover, the steer was 


quicker, thrusting him in the side and bowling 
him down the slope. Whereupon the bear, his 
spring zest for beef quenched, fled. 

The longhorn, hoofs again throwing sod, 
stood bellowing defiance. Presently he rushed 
down; but his enemy was not there. A con- 
queror, he began to ravage the field of battle, 
circling ever wider and wider; and Billy turned 
his horse, ready to leave, if requested. ‘The 
steer’s shoulder was bleeding, blood was upon 
his horns, and Billy says that he himself did 
not care to contribute. However, the long- 
horn abruptly trotted away amidst the pink 
dawning, tail crooked, head outstretched, bel- 
lowing. 

Billy followed after. The longhorn evidently 
had a definite purpose. Across the valley could 
be descried a bunch of six other cattle. Billy 
recognized them as a ‘‘wild bunch.”’ A cow- 
man can tell a bunch of wild eattle by their 
actions alone. ‘The longhorn was making for 
them. As he drew near, he stopped every few 
steps to paw and rumble and gather foam, and 
rake the bushes with swinging horns. Out 
from the little group another steer, black-and- 
white and short-horned, came to meet him. 

For the necessary few moments they indulged 
in mutual abuse; and then, the preliminaries 
having been executed, they closed, front clash- 
ing with front. 

The black-and-white steer was no match for 
the infuriated longhorn, which so recently had 
thrashed a bear. He slipped, yielded, with a 
sudden swerve turned, and taking a final prod 
in the flank, galloped for cover. 

‘Hurray!’ applauded Billy, waving his hat. 
Then he left. Gazing back, he saw that the 
longhorn was now one of the group, and that 
a new companion was licking his wounded 
shoulder. 

When Billy reported, we K Slash boys were 
quite proud of the longhorn—the champion 
which bore one of our brands, the SS. 

“Saw that old longhorn you fellows lost,’’ a 
Bar D man next reported. ‘‘He’s with that 
wild bunch on Sheep. ’’ 

This was a week later. 

“Still with them, is he? How’s he look- 
ing ?’’ 

**Fat as an Arkansas hog. Run all the rest 
down, ’cept him. 1’d sure like to get a rope 
over his big old horns once.’’ 

The sententious wish was received with 2 
comprehensive grin. 

That wild bunch numbered ten,—by thei! 
brands renegades from SS, 7U, Bar D and 
Cross herds,—eight steers, a cow and a maverick 
As wild as deer, even wilder in their 


|rebound from captivity, their instincts sharp- 


And with the spread of horn | 
| Mountain, was their selected habitat. 


ened, they roamed the timber, associating only 
with each other. This, the south flank of Sheep 
The 





























longhorn, the ‘‘old longhorn,’’ as he was be- | 
coming known, was their leader. 

They lived as did cattle in the beginning, 
before subdued to man. Eye and ear trained to 
the utmost, they could no more be approached 
unsuspecting than could an antelope in the 
open. When a cowboy rode into theit territory, 
they knew it. From far distant he could note 
them lifting their heads to watch him. Pres- 
ently they would be cantering away. Occasion- 
ally they were chased by intruding riders, either 
for sport or for closer examination; but they 
scarcely were worth the bother and the peril. 
They were lean, alert, self-sufficient; and, as a 
rule, they did exactly as they pleased, easily 
evading the round-ups. 

During the ensuing two years ‘‘that wild 
bunch’’ of Sheep Mountain, especially to be 
recognized by the leader, changed considerably 
in personnel. 

The cow and her maverick daughter were 
accidentally caught-in a spring round-up and 
placed in herd; the black-and-white steer was 
shot by roving Ute Indians; two other steers 
were butchered by ‘‘rustilers,’’ for their hides; 
wolves and bears made further inroads. Once 
two K Slash riders, by a cunning détour, and 
emerging, according to plan, from opposite sides 
of a draw, had dropped a loop over the 
longhorn’s neck—whereupon the longhorn had 
snapped the rope, which was possibly frayed, 
and had galloped off with the loop, leaving the 
‘‘cow-punchers”’ chagrined. 

However, the bunch gained recruits, and 
maintained about the same number. 

The longhorn was approaching his sixth year 
when there descended upon the country a winter 
remembered with regret by many a stock outfit. 
It was marked by a tremendous snowfall, par- 
ticularly throughout the hills, where it spread 
tragedy over the open range. 

Usually our first storm of the season is but a 
preliminary trumpet-blast—the signal for the 
world to prepare. Thereafter ample time is 
given. But this season storm succeeded storm ; 
the layer of snow was constantly added to, 
until the cowboys from the ranches packed 
fodder up into the mountains, and even the 
deer were glad to accept succor. 

The wild bunch rapidly diminished. It was 
each for himself, regardless of others. Some 
died; some, diverging, joined with the tame 
cattle. The longhorn, too strong as yet to die, 
too suspicious, too proud, too ‘‘ornery,’’ term 
it what you may, to compromise, must have 
struggled desperately on, wading, plowing, 
taking advantage of every bared spot, until 
finally he reached that agreeably remembered 
little park where he had spent his first free 
winter—where the grass had been so abundant 
and the cedar had so sheltered him. 

Here the snows of February shut him in, 
beyond escape. The grass was covered deep. 
In places the tallest shrubs, such as the thimble- 
berry bushes, appeared above the surface. He 
ate their tops, and nosing down, followed and 
chewed their woody stems. He ate of the 
cedars, stretching higher and ever higher for 
some pitifully meager twig. 

As far as he might step from his own cedar 
he kept the snow tramped hard; beyond, winter 
girded him with its cruel white wall of drift 
and of silence. Even the jays abandoned him. 
They could fly. The only sounds in those 
days, on the mountain slopes where he was, 
were the moaning of the wind and the lugubri- 
ous howling of the famished wolves. 

His horns must have been the sole portion of 
him that shrank not. They must have looked 
larger than ever, while his body was wasting 
until his red hide, with its white band, set as 
if drying over his frame of bones. 

Then, in March, came a sleet, forming a 
crust upon the snow; and without delay came 
the gray hunters. 

No doubt right in the broad, cold day they 
ringed him about, in the midst of his tramped 
area. He stared upon them, and strove to rise 
in gallant defense. But as his hind quarters 
feebly rose, the gray captain darted in and 
hamstrung him. The rest of the work was 
easy. Within a couple of hours probably even 
the white-banded hide was gone ; only the largest 
bones endured. 

In May a Bar D cowboy, riding past the 
spot, dismounted and picked up the remnant of 
the skull and tied it behind his saddle. 

‘*There’s that old longhorn,’’ he announced, 
casting it to the ground at the K Slash ranch, 
*“ten’t sr"? 

“It’s certainly most of him,’’ we agreed. 
‘*‘Where’d you find it, Bob?’’ 

“Under a big cedar, up on Little Chief. 
Wolves must have got him, or he just naturally 
died, I reckon.’’ 

**This winter cleaned out a whole lot of those 
wild cattle, I'l] wager,’’ remarked our foreman, 
turning the skull over with his foot. 

And gazing at the relic I, for one, felt a 
momentary wave of regret. We should miss 
the longhorn; he had become a character. 
But he had lived his wild, free life—an, exist- 
ence better than fhat which falls to the lot of 
the great majority of cattle, coerced, herded, 
driven beasts of the range. In the death of every 
animal of field and forest there is a certain 
amount of pathos; but die they must and do. 
The longhorn had only met his fate, meeting it, 
however, not in the butcher’s shambles, but in 
the open which had been his unrestricted home. 
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THE ROMANCE OF WRECICRAISING | 
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far RECKING is a 
word with a sin- 
=e ister sound like 
piracy, but unlike the 
latter, it has a double 
meaning. The operations 





She floated, although 
there were huge rents in 
her bottom all round. 
She was sailed across the 
basin toa small shipyard, 
was repaired, loaded 





of wreckers who lure 


with lumber, and within 





ships to their doom by 


false signals and lights constitute no small | 


portion of the lurid romance of seafaring. 


But the work of the wrecker whose object is | 


entirely humane and praiseworthy belongs to 
quite a different category. 


Very early in the history of seafaring the | 


mariner was often driven by necessity and 


aided by natural aptitude to perform some | 
wonderful feats in rescuing the vessel, which | 


was not only his home, but also his warehouse 
and his fortune, from a position in which she 
seemed hopelessly lost. 

One typical instance is that related by Capt. 
William Scoresby, whose ship, the Esk, of 
Whitby, with a large quantity of oil and whale- 
bone on board, was nipped in the ice of the 
arctic seas, and pierced by a long spear jutting 
out from the floe, so that she rapidly let in the 
water, and would have sunk had not the encom- 
passing ice upheld her and given her resourceful 
commander time to formulate his plans for 
saving her. 

Without going into details, the cargo and 
stores were transferred to the ice, and the ship, 














eighty days of the time 

my friend had taken her in hand delivered at 

| once her cargo in London and him out of his 
difficulties, 

But these operations, brightly as they bring 

into relief the skill and resourcefulness of sea- 


cable to comparatively small wooden vessels. 
The modern wrecker calls in all the latest 
resources of science to his aid, and supplements | 
them with perseverance, skill and energy. 
Whenever I hear any one speaking of the 
decadence of our modern workers my mind 
invariably reverts to the two businesses of 
wreck-raising and lighthouse-building. 


salvage or wreck-raising comprises a bewildering 


treated in such a way that being in or under 
water for a few days, or even weeks, does them 
no real harm. 





ton of water a second, and not given to shirking 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 











RAISING A SUNKEN STEAMER BY THE USE OF A COFFER-DAM. 


by the cleverest manipulation of huge tackles, 
was hove down first upon one side and then 
upon the other, every man toiling like a Titan 
under the inspiriting guidance of the captain; 
the ugly rents in her bottom were repaired, her 
cargo and stores reshipped; and, in time to 
clear the fast-closing-in bonds of winter, she 
sailed away, and reached England in safety. 


By the Aid of Empty Barrels. 
, galore instance which came under 


my own notice was that of a large ship | 


= callel the E. J. Spicer, which ran 
ashore in the Basin of Minas, near Cape Split. 
She was a soft-wood vessel of Nova Scotian 
build; and apparently those interested in her 
thought her case hopeless, for they sold her as 
she lay, for a trifling sum, to an energetic man 
of my acquaintance. 

The place where the Spicer lay fairly com- 
fortable was visited twice a day by a tremendous 
rise of tide—which, I may say in passing, is 
one of the most potent factors in the multifarious 
operations of wreck-raising. Because of the 
cost of bringing material there, my friend did 
not attempt to repair the ship where she lay, 
although she was high and dry twice a day; 
but he purchased a very large number of empty 
petroleum-barrels, carefully bunged, which he 
secured in her hold and shored down from the 
between-deck beams so securely that they could 
not shift. 

At last, when it was evident that a little more 
buoyancy would lift her, he rushed a large 
number of barrels on board at low water, and 
all was secure well before high-water time. 


| if the water is muddy or sandy ; hammers, drills 
and riveters worked by pneumatic pressure, 
and striking about fifteen hundred blows a 
minute, either under water or above, needing 
only a skilful hand to guide them; complete 
diving equipments; and electric lamps to illu- 
minate the gloomy recesses of a sunken vessel’s 
hold or to blaze above the dark waters when 
the lost ship has risen again. 

But more wonderful than all else is the use 
made of the most terrible explosives. Dynamite 
| charges, carefully 
abundance, and used either for clearing away 





a protruding pinnacle of rock or, attached to | 


the ragged edges of a rent in the side of a 
sunken vessel, for blowing those edges smoothly 
| off, in order to allow a patch to be built over 
the hole. 

Of course for certain cases there will be pon- | 
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The modern equipment of a vessel devoted to | 


assortment of engineering appliances, all im- | 
mensely powerful, all of the simplest possible | 
construction, and all made of such material and | 


There are pumps capable of throwing over a | 


graduated, are stored in| 
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| able master, may exert a tremendous leverage 
when assisted by a rising tide. For when all 
| mac thinery has been taken into account, it still 
remains true, as I have before noted, that the 
most potent factor in wreck-raising is the tide, 
when utilized by scientific skill. 

| The salving-ship is, besides, a perfectly 
equipped workshop, with all sorts of engineering 
appliances whereby special tools may be impro- 
vised to meet sudden needs arising in special 
cases. An all-important item of her equipment 
|} is her electrical installation for the working of 
search-lights and are-lights of great power. 
An air-compressing plant is necessary for the 
working of the pneumatic tools which form so 
important a part of the diver’s equipment. A 
complete telephone service is also carried, in 
order that the submarine workers may com- 
municate freely with those above who are 
attending to their needs. 


farers, are exceedingly crude, and only appli- | 


The Men on the Salving Ship. 


UCH a vessel, although of only some five 
hundred tons’ gross register, will carry 
=——— about one hundred men, every one of 
whom will be carefully selected for his ability 
in some trade, such as carpentry, blacksmithing, 
| engine-work, diving, or electrical engineering, 
and especially for his readiness to go anywhere 
and do anything at the word of command, 
whether it be his special duty or not. 

These are men who look upon the successful 
accomplishment of a job as a prize in itself far 
above the mere monetary value of the wages 
they receive and so faithfully earn. The con- 
ditions under which they work are the most 
strenuous and dangerous imaginable, and toil as 
| they will, the sea may rise in its might just 
as they are about to achieve the summit of their 
desires, and bring their labors all to naught. 

The steamship Milwaukee, of seventy-three 
hundred and twenty-three tons, ran on an out- 
lying reef of rocks in one of the most exposed 
positions on the northeast coast of England, 
and was damaged so badly that her total loss 
appeared certain. Heavy weather was con- 
stant, and the grinding of the great hull upon 
the jagged rock surfaces beneath made it appear 
impossible that anything could be done to save 
her. 

But the Liverpool Salvage Association took 
the job in hand, and the able man in charge of 
the wrecking steamer decided that while it was 
not possible to save her entire, the most valuable 
half of her was salvable. An attack was made 
upon the ship in spite of the exceedingly perilous 
conditions, and the bulkhead immediately for- 
ward of the engine-room was first strengthened. 
Then charges of dynamite enclosed in rubber 
tubes were fastened to the sides of the vessel, 
and exploded with such good effect that she 
was completely divided. The very valuable 
after part, with its engines and boilers, was 
dragged off the rocks and towed into Newcastle, 
where a new fore end was built on to her, and 
she began again her career of usefulness. 

Another case is that of a steamship sunk in 
eleven fathoms of water off the coast of Ireland, 
to which the salving vessel was attached with 
stout chains swept under the bottom of the 
sunken ship and hauled or hove tight at low 
water. Then, when the tide made, the buoy- 
ancy of the salving vessel lifted the wreck. 
Steaming shoreward until the wreck again 
touched bottom, she waited until the tide ran 
out, when the wreck was patched up, floated, 
and taken into harbor. 

Such a method as this last can, of course, be 
applied only to a sunken vessel of moderate 
size. A large ship like one of the modern liners 
can only be salved by much more costly and 
tedious methods if she has sunk. 

One such case I remember very well, for it is 
almost unique in the annals of wreck-raising. 
The Austral, Orient liner of six thousand tons, 
was, through sheer neglect, sunk in Sydney 
harbor, New South Wales. She was being 
coaled at night through her side ports, and by 
|almost incredible carelessness her lower ports 

were left open. The coal made her settle until 
the water ran into the open ports, and those 
on board suddenly awoke to the fact that the 
| huge vessel was sinking. Down she went until 
she rested on the bottom, the tops of her funnels 
| and half of her masts remaining visible above 
water. 

After much consultation, it was decided to 
build a coffer-dam right round her upper works, 
|an immense superstructure, water-tight, and 
| reaching to the surface of the bay. Divers 
closed the ports which had been left open, the 


toons—hollow iron tanks of varying sizes, their | | great pumps were set to work, and the mighty 
lifting-power carefully noted, and their shapes fabric rose slowly to the surface unharmed, as 
so arranged that they fit closely to the sides of | far as the hull was concerned, by her long so- 
a wrecked ship. These are the analogues of | journ in the darksome recesses of Port Jackson 
my friend’s petroleum-barrels, but far more | harbor. 
efficacious, in that they are so much easier to| 

secure to the ship, and also in that they can be | 

sunk and fastened to the sides of the vessel 

under water by the divers, then pumped out pee search for sunken treasure has been 
and made air-tight by a few turns of a screw, for the wreck-raiser a veritable will-’- 
when they will immediately exert all their) === the-wisp, and it is certain that more 
enormous lifting-power. i has been sunk in it than will ever be 

Then there is the salving-ship herself, a vessel | recovered. 

not too large, but of immense strength of hull, In the first place, it must be remembered that 
of great engine-power for towing purposes, and | great as is the development of engineering skill, 
equipped with mighty cranes and derricks for | the pressure of the water beyond certain depths 
hoisting weights up to fifty tons each. She is | effectually prevents the diver from working; 
herself a huge tool, which, in the hands of her | the human machinery, which always has the 
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Hunting for Treasure. 
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last word, gives out, and search becomes impos- 
sible. 

Again, in shallower waters, the ancient 
treasure-ship has become completely overlaid by 
the sand, ooze, and weed of centuries’ accumu- 
lation, while the disintegrating forces at work 
have often dissipated the ship, and allowed the 
imperishable gold pieces to be dispersed in the 
soft, elusive sand or mud. 

Be it also borne in mind that with the most 
powerful aid from electric lamps, the bottom of 
the sea is still a place full of dim mystery. The 
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me 
S 7 about it. Miss Kena 
Bascom had returned. 
The trolley-car stopped in 
the dusk of the evening, 
and a solitary figure set out through the woods 
path to the little house by the sea. The 


seventeen other houses of Clay Cove were in a | 


thrill of conjecture. ‘Twenty- 
three years ago Rena Bascom 
was eligible, and her wishes 
were intelligible. She had very 
definite matrimonial notions, 
frequently expressed —so fre- 
quently that her suitors grew 
faint-hearted before the crucial 
moment, with the exception of 
’Gene Phillips, who actually 
proposed and lost. 

But Miss Bascom’s prospects 
of matrimony went out with the 
tide of the years. Her parents 
died. She sold a part of the 
seaside farm, retaining only 
the homestead lot, lived the 
life of the solitary, and kept 
hens. Amiable and respected, 
she shared the joys and sorrows 
of the community, and as she 
passed from ‘‘Rena’’ to ‘‘Miss 
Bascom,’’ she was none the less 
esteemed by the younger genera- 
tion. 

Horatio Small, a native of 
Clay Cove, now resident of an 
inland village and a widower, 
solicited the housekeeping assist- 
ance of Miss Bascom. She 
promptly took the offer, sold her 
hens, packed her trunk and 
disappeared from Clay Cove. 
But the neighbors did not for- 


get her. Occasionally, as the 
women looked out of their 
windows toward the vacant 


cottage on the bank, they mur- 
mured, ‘‘I guess Rena Bascom’s 
got her chance.’’ 

Now she had returned—and alone! The 
community conjectured that it might be in 
preparation for the wedding. 

But when Maurice Johnson’s wagon rattled 
over the road with a crate of Rhode Island Reds, 
which he liberated in Miss Bascom’s yard, the 
sense of personal interest hastened the neighbors’ 
visits. 

Rena fluttered with joy over them all. She 
was hurrying about the house, dusting out the 
year’s accumulations, and pausing to bend over 
the big red-faced peonies by the door; but she 
made no one the wiser. 

Then it was rumored in the grocery that 
Horatio Small had just married. 

Betsey Stearns crossed over to the Bascom 
cottage the next morning. 

Betsey is a close-mouthed person. She can 
keep a secret effectually. She tells no one but 
me, her summer boarder. 

Miss Bascom sat in her doorway, scattering 
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HERE was no doubt| hastily and laughed —a 





crumbs to her hens. She rolled up her apron 
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Sarag F business or recreation should take 
you down to that long line which forms 

the boundary between the U nited States 
and Mexico, you may by chance meet a well- 
mounted rider, armed with rifle and pistols, 
pacing observantly along some by-path or 
cafon. He is one of the United States bound- 
ary riders, appointed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to patrol the border on the lookout for 
smugglers, cattle-runners, and other persons 
whose presence on the American side is gener- 
ally undesirable. 

For this position the man selected must pos- 
sess courage, judgment, and no little physical 
endurance, for his duties may call him forth at 
all hours and seasons, and he may be respon- 
sible for a stretch of border-land many miles in 
length. 

For example, between San Diego, on the 
Pacific coast of California, and Yuma, in Ari- 
zona, there is but one boundary rider to patrol a 
line of over a hundred and fifty miles; and this 
is, in part, over a sparsely settled, mountainous 
region, and partly through the wastes of the 
Colorado desert. 

As opposite him, on the other side of the line, 
the Mexican government maintains from fifteen 
to twenty rurales for the same work, it is a 
good illustration of the trust reposed in a single 
American citizen by his government. It is 
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shadows flicker and deceive, the footing is as if | 
oue should walk the heavens and tread on) 
cloud, and the diver is exposed to death in so 
many terrible aspects that it is a matter for 
highest admiration and wonder that he endures 
at all. 

‘The earnest and continual endeavor to repair 
the damage done by the sea, to make the piti- 
less wave, the hungry reef, or iron-bound coast 
give up its prey, is more filled with romance | 
and yields a far greater return in wealth than 
all the schemes for raising sunken treasure. 
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queer, embarrassed laugh 
—when Betsey came up 
the clam-shell path. 





‘*There, Betsey 
Stearns! I thought you were never coming. Sit 
down here, do! I’m so glad to see you! It 


seems good to get down here by the shore and - 


—— 
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the tides again, watch the ripples on the beach, 
and see the fishermen putting out across the 
bay.’’ 

She laughed gleefully. 

‘*Well, Betsey, I’ll begin: 

**You know when I thought I’d settled down 
here for life, ’Ratio wrote me a pitiful letter 
telling all his tribulations since his wife died. 
I always had a Jeaning toward ’Ratio, only 
’Gene Phillips discouraged him. So it didn’t 
take me long to decide. Really, it did look like 
destiny, Betsey ! 

*** Ratio was real nice to me. He let me fix 
up the house as I pleased. All the rubbish 
that had accumulated after his wife died went 
out in a heap. When we got the rooms tidied 
and the kitchen papered, it was just like begin- 
ning housekeeping. 

**At first his children didn’t take kindly to 
my ways. But you know I’ve grown up to 
manage things, and those boys were just spoiling 
for decent management. So I made my rules | 
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probable there is no other man 
in the United States whom it 
would be harder to find at a 
given moment than the bound- 
ary rider of the San Diego- 
Yuma district. 

He may be down on the 
Colorado desert, watching 
near some water-holes for a 
venturesome band of cattle- 
runners, or in some cafion of the mountains on 
the lookout for a wagon-load of . prohibited 
immigrant Chinamen; but wherever he is, one 
may be fairly sure it is not where the trans- 
gressor of the customs laws expects him to be. 

That he must possess both judgment and 
courage, the following incident, which took 


CRUMBS TO HER 
HENS. 
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By Michael White’ 


and stood by them. At seven o’clock little Phil 
went to bed. Eight o’clock, James meandered 
after. Nine o’clock, Paul took his lamp off the 
shelf and went to his chamber, leaving the*light 
on the stair for me. 

‘*So much for illustration. I needn’t go into 
particulars, Betsey, but I tell you I did those 
boys a sight of good. Their father made them 
understand my word was law. In a month 
I had them well trained. Little Phil could 
wash the dishes, except the best china and the 
kettles. James did the chamberwork and 
the sweeping. On rainy days Paul scrubbed 
floors. ‘There was enough for me to do in 
cooking, mending and managing things. 

‘*So I had my own way. Well, there! 
did and—I didn’t! I couldn’t manage ’ Ratio. 

**Men are just like hens. You can’t do much 
but feed them. But take it by and large, you 
can manage hens. When I got affairs straight- 
ened out in the house and the family, I began 
to look round outdoors. What do you think! 
Nature designed those premises for a hen farm. 
There was a long ridge in the rear of the 
buildings where the slope fell southerly. Just 
pasture-land, too rocky for tillage, but a paradise 
for hens. There were trees 
enough for shelter when the 
summer days were hot, and 
down at the east corner—away 
back of the barn—a little pond 
waiting for ducks. I could just 
imagine the precious things sail- 
ing around there. And all’ Ratio 
was doing with it was raising 
colts and Jerseys. 

‘*That night, when he came 
home from planting, I met him 
on the piazza. Of course I aimed 
to look as interesting as possible, 
so he’d be glad to see me. I 
knew very likely he’d be tired. 
But I just couldn’t wait any 
longer. 

***It?s come to me, ’ Ratio,’ 
says I, ‘to ask why you don’t 
keep more hens.’ 

‘*He laughed. ‘No room,’ 
says he. ‘Aren’t you getting 
eggs enough ?” 

‘**Noroom!’ says I. ‘There’s 
all the front pasture!’ 

“‘He looked at me curiously, 
as if he was reading my mind. 
Then he sat down and 
explained. Foxes were thick. 
Lumber was scarce and high. 
Hawks were always on the 
rampage. Incubators were un- 
certain. Hen-wire wouldn’t last 
forever. The cold winds were 
death on laying eggs. He was 
prospering on colts and Jerseys. 
And by and by he wanted to 
divide up the pasture and put 
berries and an orchard on the 
Last of all—just think of that, Betsey! 


slope. 
—he didn’t like hens. 

‘1 said no more. But the next day I set 
James to cleaning out the little shed where 
’Ratio kept a dozen hens, and putting in fresh 
nests, sand and straw. I thought I’d give him 


an object-lesson. ’Ratio looked real pleased 
when he came home, and said he was glad I 
had it fixed to suit me. 

‘**There are just hens enough to keep you 
happy,’ he said, and looked at me with that 
queer smile that always meant he’d made up 
his mind to have his own way. 

‘*?'Twas just soinall things. My plans about 
the colts and cows, raising guinea-pigs for the 
medical school, setting the boys picking fir tips 
for pillows,—we could have sold lots of them !— 


“| keeping bees, building an ice-house down by 


the pond—I didn’t dare say duck-house, but I 
might as well, for all of getting it—all these 
came to naught. ’Ratio just explained why 
he thought it wasn’t best, and then he was— 
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trail through the mountains, 
they were rushing a ‘‘bunch’’ 
of cattle over the desert. 

But at last he managed to 
surprise the band, and, rifle 
in hand, drove two of them 
into Campo. 

Then, however, arose the 
question as to the method of 
taking them down to the 
coast. He hired a double-seated vehicle, the 
only one in the place. 

But at once another question presented itself. 
How was he to seat his prisoners? For either 
they must be placed together on the front or 
the back seat, or separated, both seemingly a 
hazardous choice. 














place during the career of the former boundary 
rider in this district, will aptly illustrate. 

For some time a band of cattle-runners had 
been working successfully back and forth over | 
the line, in spite of the boundary rider’s vigi- 


He finally decided to separate them, and so 


| with one on the front seat with him, and the 


other behind, he started for the coast. 
The two cattle-runners managed to communi- 
cate with each other by signs, and at a rough 
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| sot, Betsey, as sot as ever a setting hen. And 
| you know you can’t love them when they set 
out of season. ; 
**T saw what was coming. If I went there 
to stay, Mrs. Small wouldn’t be Miss Bascom. 
Miss Bascom would be gone, and I should be 
Mrs. Small, with- emphatics on the Small. 





Mercy! How was I ever going to get out of it? 
| And with all the worry, and the boys getting 
restless in the traces, I fell sick. 

‘*Then ’Ratio was kinder than ever. He 
said I’d undertaken too much, and he’d give 
me the best of chances to get well. As luck 
would have it,—his luck, Betsey—mine, too,— 
he found a nurse over in Topsham, recruiting, 
he said. I told him I didn’t want any raw 
| recruits practising on me, but I was glad to see 
her when she came. She didn’t want to come, 
but ’Ratio coaxed her to spend a week. She 
said he waxed quite eloquent pleading for me. 
That’s one comfort, Betsey. 

‘She was a soft-footed little thing, and waited 
on me just as if she loved to do it. And 1 came 
to love her, too. Icouldn’t help it. She seemed 
to have lots of spare time. You see I’d got 
| those boys pretty well trained in housework. 

But when I asked her about things out-of-doors, 
| she didn’t know much about them. Once when 
/1 asked her if the red bantams were laying 
| every day, she laughed: 

***T?ll ask Mr. Small!’ 

**T don’t believe either of them knew a ban- 
tam’s egg from a pullet’s. 

*‘Oh, yes, she was pretty, Betsey. A white 
apron and a white cap will make a pretty nurse 
out of a Topsham girl. 

**But I didn’t mistrust she would set that 
cap for ’Ratio Small till one night I woke as 
the clock struck ten. I might say I woke up 
twice—once to figures and once to facts. ‘There 
was a light in the parlor, and sounds like a 
hity-tity time. I wondered if Paul had gone to 
bed at his proper hour. Then it sounded more 
like ’Ratio’s laugh, and I heard her chitter- 
chatter. I felt just curious and just vexed 
enough to wriggle round to the foot of the bed 
and look out through the dining-room at the 
goings-on. 

‘“*They had the lamp-stand between them, 
and on it the checker-board. Her face was 
propped on her fingers while she studied her 
next move. He sat opposite, leaning back in 
his chair and looking—admiring and silly. When 
she moved, he whistled in surprise, and she 
looked up with a gleam of triumph, and laughed, 
and cocked her head in great pleasure. 

** *T’ve caught you, Mr. Small!’ said she. 

‘‘Then he looked into her eyes straight. She 
| knew,—of course she knew,—and I could see 
| the answering of hers before she dropped them. 

** *Ves,’ says ’Ratio, slowly. ‘Very true.’ 
I saw his hand stealing across the checker-board. 
Then my conscience began to whimper, and 
I crept back to my pillow and covered my 
ears. I could feel them burn, though. Then I 
began to feel happy. Here was my preservation 
and ’ Ratio’s salvation right at hand. 

‘*Next morning I woke late. ’ Ratio tiptoed 
in and sat down in his slow way. 

** *Rena,’ says he, ‘how are you?’ 

***Never was better,’ says I. ‘I was just 
counting on getting up.’ 

***O pshaw!’ he answered. ‘Haste makes 
waste. But I’m glad you’re better. Nurse 
thinks she must go soon.’ 

** ©? Ratio,’ says I, ‘I’ll be up to-day and out 
to-morrow. Then I’m bound home for good 
and everlasting. I’m homesick, ’Ratio. Why 
don’t you engage that nurse for a housekeeper ?’ 

**He looked east and west and seven ways 
and colors of a Sunday, and finally blurted out, 
‘Maybe I could, Rena.’ 

***Bless you, ’Ratio! says I. ‘Now I’m 
dying to ask one question, and then you scatter 
and send the nurse to help me up. Who 
proposed playing checkers ?’ 

**At that his anxious look just melted into a 
grin. ‘Why, Rena?’ he asks; and I says, 
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made the best of their opportunity to escape 
over the border. But as they fell into the 
hands of the unsympathetic rurales, they would 
have been better off if they had submitted to 
the law of their own country. 

This brings one to the somewhat different 
| method pursued by the Mexican government in 
| guarding their side of the border. From a 
| cursory inspection of the line, one might su)- 
| pose that the Mexican side is not guarded at 
all. You may cross the line ten times at dif- 
ferent places and never set eyes ona rurale. 
But it is well known that you have done so, 
| nevertheless, and on the eleventh excursion you 
| are likely to find yourself surrounded by a pic- 
turesque group, who will carry you off to jail 
if your explanation is not satisfactory. 

As a rule, the rurales patrol back and forth 
in detachments, at a distance of from ten to 
fifteen miles from the actual border. Many a 
headlong dash for the American side has been 
made by perfectly law-abiding citizens, with 
the rurales at their heels, because they have 
been heedless in obtaining a permission to cross 
the border. 

True, an American citizen may cross the 
| border at will, as far as he himself is concerned, 
| but as he is almost certain to carry some article 





lance. They seemed to be able to divine his | part of the road made the boundary rider, in| liable to duty, it is upon that charge that he 
| may be arrested. 


movements, so that while he was watching a | 


turn, their prisoner. Needless to say, they then 
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‘Because I want to give honor to whom honor 
is due,’ says I. 

‘* ‘She did,’ says he. 

‘*Happy? Of course they’ll be happy. But 
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now been on the trail for two days, and was 
| tired out. 

He built a fire, boiled some coffee, fried a 
couple of generous slices of bacon, ate sparingly 
of the little bread he had left, rolled up in his 
blanket and lay down to sleep. 

Before daybreak Thor was up, and he was 
ready to take up the trail of the grizzly again 


| I’m thankful I’m preserved!’’ declared Miss 

Bascom, flinging the last crumbs from her apron. 
|**Come in and try my last year’s raspberry 
| Shrub, Betsey.’’ 
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by the time it was light enough to see. The 
tracks now ran along the side of the stream of 
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TRIDING into the general store 
and post-office, Jed ‘Thompson 
tacked up on the door a large 

sheet of paper. 

‘*That’s a correct statement, men,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I’ll back it up with the 
coin! Now I’ll go on to the doctor,’’ 
and he strode out of the post-office, banging the 
door behind him. ‘The men read this notice: 


TAKE NOTICE. 

This morning in Crooked Gulch, the biggest 
grizzly bear I ever saw clawed me up bad, killed 
my dog Tige and one of my horses. Colorado is 
not big enough to hold me and that bear; and I 
will give any man, woman, or child, who will kill 
that identical brute, two hundred dollars in cash 
the moment I set eyes on the body. The bear has 
got a ring of white round his left hind leg and has 
lost a chunk out of his right ear. 

Jed Thompson. 

While the men, gathered round the notice- 
board, were reading this placard with many and 
various astounded comments, the store door 
opened, and Thor Olsen and his father walked 
in. Thor Olsen was a huge Norwegian lad 
not yet nineteen -years old, with the build and 
look of a young viking; and his father was a 
great, stern-faced man, who leaned heavily on 
his son’s shoulder as he walked, for an ugly 
fall had recently crippled his right leg. 

‘*Here you are, Thor!’’ called one of the 
men. ‘‘A college education in a bear’s skin. 
You get the bear, and Jed Thompson’!l do the 
rest. Walk right up and read about it.’’ 


Thor pushed his way through the crowd, | 


and read the paper aloud to his father. The 
moment he had finished, he drew a long breath. 

**T will kill that bear,’’ he said, ‘‘and take 
the money to go to college.’ 

**Get mail, and we go home,’’ his father an- 
swered, the lines on his strong face hardening. 

Thor walked over to the little square of glass- 
faced boxes, which did duty for the post-office, 
and asked for the mail. 

‘*Jed Thompson, he nail that paper up with 
his own hands?’’ Thor’s father fixed his eyes 
on Jake White’s face. 

**Yes,’’ answered Jake. 
ten minutes ago.’’ 

‘*You believe he give the money ?”’ 

**Sure, to the man that gets the bear. Are 
you thinking of tackling the job, Olsen? Now 
a grizzly is a grizzly, and this here one’s a 
whopper, according to Jed’s report, and ready 
for a fight. I don’t envy the man that gets 
that two hundred,’’ and Jake shook his head 
warningly. ‘*‘How’s your leg?” 

‘* Better, t’ank you. Good day!’’ and linking 
his arm in that of his son, who at this moment 
returned to his side with the mail, Olsen walked 
out of the store. 

Thor said, ‘‘Father, I’m going to kill that 
bear.’? He spoke quietly, but with earnest- 
ness. ‘‘I will kill that bear and go to’ college 
with the money. Father,’’—his voice softened 
and lowered,—‘‘it would please mother to see 
me in college. She was always planning for me 
to go. She—she was saving money to send 
me when—when —’’ His voice faltered. ‘‘I 
am going to get that education, father; and 
I am going to make the man of myself mother 
said I would, mother and you, father.’’ 

Father and son had stopped, and were clasp- 
ing hands and looking into each other’s eyes. 

‘*Thor, you shall go. I had the money, but 
the hurt leg and the sickness and the idleness— 
I got no money now. Mr. White say Mr. 
‘Thompson give the money sure, if you kill the 
bear. If my leg —’’ He stopped and drew his 
lips tightly across his teeth. ‘*You shall go 
and shoot the grizzly, Thor, and go to college, 
and the mother will be glad.’’ 

Neither man spoke of the danger, but the 
thought was vividly present in the mind of 
each, and gave a great tenderness to their 
bearing toward each other during the few hours 
that remained before Thor started on the hunt 
for the grizzly. The Norwegian lad had no 
better weapon than a heavy, single-barreled, 
muzzle-loading rifle, a powerful and deadly gun 
in skilled hands; but with its one shot, all its 
effectiveness vanished until it was reloaded. 
And both men knew that a full-grown grizzly 
bear was seldom put out of the fight with one 
rifle-ball, or gave his enemy time to reload a 
muzzle-loading gun. 

But to both father and son this proffered 
reward for the killing of the grizzly came like 
a gift especially designed for Thor’s acceptance. 
The two hundred dollars would enable him: to 
attend the next two terms of college, and these 
two terms would fit him for teaching; and the 
money earned by teaching and during the vaca- 
tions would keep him at college two terms a 
year until the education had been won. 

It was getting this start that had troubled 
them; and now, just in the nick of time, along 
came Jed Thompson’s grizzly with two hundred 
dollars wrapped up in his shaggy hide. 

Four o’clock the next morning found Thor 
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water for about half a mile; then they crossed 
the stream and entered a narrow gully. Here 
the ground was so hard that Thor could no 
longer see to trail the bear by his tracks; but 
round his waist, a heavy ax and aj the gully was not over two rods wide, with 
long-bladed hunting-knife, and on his | impassable, precipitous sides of hard rock, and 
back were a blanket, and a knapsack | the sand at the entrance showed no tracks 
: containing sufficient food for two or | coming out. So it was clearly evident that the 
three days and a small coffee-can and a skillet. | bear had gone into the gully and had not yet 
Thor did not intend to return until he had killed | returned. 
the bear. Every turn of the gully, every huge rock, 

‘*Son,’’ and Olsen gripped hard the hand of | presented a possible lurking-place; but Thor 
his boy, ‘‘use brains before gun. Wait until | did not get a sight of the bear until a little after 
| you get safe chance. Thor,’’ and the father’s | noon. He had reached a point where the gully 
voice softened, ‘‘God protect you, my son,’’ | made an abrupt turn to the right, and, as usual, 
and he turned and walked back into the house, was advancing round the curve with the utmost 
and shut the door behind him. |care, when, just as he had completed the turn, 

Crooked Gulch is a deep, narrow, wooded he saw the bear not twenty rods away, asleep, 
ravine that cuts its way into the mountains | outstretched on a great flat rock in front of the 
through their eastern foot-hills. Thor was | dark mouth of a cave. 
well acquainted with the locality, often having | in distinguishing the band of white round the 
hunted up and down its wooded, rock-covered | monster’s left hind leg and the notched right 
| bottom; and so he had no difficulty in finding | ear. 
| the place where Jed Thompson had encountered | For a moment Thor’s heart seemed to stop 
| the bear. Indeed, the smashed wagon, partly beating, and then it jumped into such violent 
| loaded with wood, the dead horse, the bones | action that it set his whole form to trembling. 
| picked clean of all flesh, and the 
| dead dog lying near by pointed out 
| plainly the exact spot where the 
| disaster had occurred. 
| Thor’s first object was to discover 
| the direction the bear had taken. He 

was in hopes that, with a full 

| stomach, the bear would not go 
far, but would soon seek out some 
secluded covert to sleep off the 
| effects of his gormandizing. It was 
to discover him in this retreat, if 
| possible, that Thor had made his 
| early start. 

He had no difficulty in finding the 
bear’s trail; and, as he had hoped, 
in less than a mile from where the 
bones of the dead horse lay, he came 
to the spot where the grizzly had 
made his bed, a little pile of leaves 
in a cave formed by two huge 
rocks; but the bear had been an 
unexpectedly early riser, and was 
gone. 

The trail from the cave led up 
the gulch. For a couple of hours 
Thor cautiously followed it; and 
then, as he rounded a point of rock 
that thrust its jutting elbow out half- 
way across the ravine, he caught 
sight of the grizzly some five hundred 
yards ahead, standing out in bold 
relief on a huge flat rock. For a 
minute or more the bear stood there, 
swaying his head from side to side ; 
then he jumped down off the rock 
and vanished from sight. 

The distance had been too great 
for Thor to distinguish the ring of 
white round the left hind leg and 
the marked ear ; but he felt sure that 
this was Jed Thompson’s bear, for 
never before had he seen so large a grizzly, and 
Jed had called him the biggest grizzly he had 
ever set eyes on. 

The moment the bear vanished Thor hur- 
ried with all possible speed to the rock where 
he had last seen him. The huge tracks in the 
sand and soil that here and there covered the 
bottom of the gulch told him that the bear had 
continued on up the ravine; and with every 
sense alert and rifle held constantly ready for 
instant use, Thor followed after him. 

But he did not see the grizzly again that day. 
The gulch soon opened into many smaller 
branch ravines, often with beds of solid rock, 
where the grizzly’s feet left no marks; and near 
the entrance to one of these ravines Thor lost 
the trail, and could not find it again before 
night compelled him to give up the search until 
the next morning. 

He camped for the night, and resumed the 
search as soon as it became light enough for 
him to see. 

All that day he tramped up and down ravines 
and gullies, examining every cave and crevice 
in the rocks large enough to harbor the grizzly, 
without finding a trace, until, just as the 
shadows of another night began to darken the | up straight, ready for the venture. There was 
gulch, he came to where a little stream of water | no time to lose, for the bear might wake at any 
entered the ravine; and there, in the sand that moment. 
bordered its shores, was the imprint of a bear’s Thor reached the first of the three rocks in 
feet so recent that the damp sand thrown up| safety. The second rock was so situated that 
had not yet had time to dry. There was no| by crawling he could get to it without once 
chance for a mistake, for there were the same | being visible from the flat rock where the 
huge tracks, with one of the toe-marks of the | grizzly lay; and consequently he had little 
| left hind foot missing, that Thor had found | trouble in reaching the shelter of this also 
| piataiiy imprinted in the soft ground near the | without causing a suspicious movement on the 
dead horse. part of the grizzly. As he drew himself up 

It was now too late in the day for Thor to! behind it he noticed, just above his head, a 
take advantage of his discovery until the next little crevice in the rock, and by placing his eye 
morning. At the bottom of a deep mountain | to it, he could see the bear without himself being 
|ravine night falls with startling suddenness; | seen. 
| and he at once prepared to camp. He had Thor began to wonder if it would not be 





Olsen ready for the hunt. In addition 
to his rifleand ammunition, he carried, 
fastened in a broad leather belt buckled 













HAWN BY H.C 


HE SAW THE BEAR NOT TWENTY RODS 
AWAY, ASLEEP 


| He silently sank out of sight behind a rock, and 
waited until he had every nerve and muscle 
under control. 

The gully had here narrowed until it was 
not more than a rod wide. ‘There were no 
branches to crack, no gravel to crunch under 
the feet. Three large rocks, large enough for 
Thor to conceal himself behind them, lay be- 
tween him and the bear. 

The first rock was about five rods from where 
he now stood, the second some eight rods 
farther, and the third not more than two rods 
from where the bear lay. Thor determined to 
shoot the grizzly from behind that third rock. 


gully, and would carry scent and sound away 
from the bear. 

The moment Thor had finished his survey 
and formed his plan, he crept cautiously back 
round the turn and prepared for his dangerous 
venture. He took off his knapsack and blanket, 
pulled off his boots, and laid them by the side 
of the blanket and knapsack, carefully adjusted 
the ax in his belt so that its handle would not 
be in the way while he was crawling over the 
rocks, reprimed and recapped his rifle, and stood 








Thor had no difficulty | 





Fortunately a stiff wind was blowing down the | 
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wiser to shoot from where he was than to 
attempt to reach the third rock. The bear was 
now not over seven rods away from him. ‘The 
crevice was large enough for him to thrust his 
rifle-barrel through, and would furnish a rest 
as steady as the earth itself. 

At that distance and with such a rest the 
shot seemed an absolutely sure one. At any 
rate, he would be safer here than he would 
at the third rock should the balls fail to kill 
instantly. 

Thor drew his ax out of his belt and laid it 
down on a rock, where it would be most easy 
to grasp. Then he carefully measured out an 
extra heavy charge of powder for his rifle, rolled 
up a little funnel of paper, placed the powder 
in it, and laid it down on a rock, where he 
could quickly grasp it. By its side he placed 
two rifle-balls, each wrapped round with its 
little greased patch, and three or four rifle-caps. 
This would enable him to reduce the time of 
reloading to the minimum; and time might 
mean life to him. 

When all was ready, he straightened up for a 
last caleulating look through the crevice before 
he fired the shot. 

The grizzly still lay quietly sleeping; but as 
Thor was about to thrust the rifle through the 
aperture and take aim, his eyes caught sight of 
some object moving in the dark mouth of the 
| cave; and then he saw a great female grizzly 
slowly lumber out, followed by two half- 
grown cubs! 

For a moment she stood in the bright sun- 
light, blinking her eyes and swaying her head 
from side to side; then she walked over to where 
her mate lay, and gave him a cuff 

on the ear. With a startled grunt 
the huge grizzly awoke, and grow]- 
ing a savage protest, got on his 
feet. The two cubs began wrestling, 
and tumbled and rolled about on the 
rocks, while the old bears sat up 
on their haunches and solemnly 
watched them. 

Not for an instant did Thor think 
of retreating. In two minutes his 
plan was made. He would shoot 
the old male grizzly first, instantly 
reload, and be prepared to meet 
whatever might happen as the 
result of that shot. The rock behind 
which he was hiding was large 
enough to conceal him completely 
while reloading, and he was confi- 
dent that he would have the rifle 
ready again before the bears could 
discover his hiding-place. 

With the utmost care, Thor thrust 
the long barrel of his rifle through 
the crevice in the rock. His keen 
eyes selected the exact spot below 
the bear’s ears where he believed the 
ball should strike, his finger pressed 
the trigger, and the rifle flamed. 
Then, without pausing an instant 
to note the effects of his shot, he 
jerked the rifle from the crevice and 
began loading it. 

Whatever was happening on the 
other side of the rock, the thing 
for him to do was to get powder 
and ball into his gun as quickly 
as possible. He heard a terrific 
roaring and growling, the thud of a 
heavy body jumping or falling off 
the rock, the patter of nailed feet 
rushing swiftly over the rocks, and 
he knew that the bear was charging him; but 
not for an instant did he cease his loading. 
| So swiftly that it seemed done almost in one 
| movement, he caught up the funnel of powder 
and emptied it into the rifle, seized the two 
| balls and rammed them home, slipped a cap on 
the nipple, and threw the loaded rifle to his 
| shoulder just as the shaggy head of a grizzly 
| rushed into view round the corner of the rock, 
| not ten feet away! 
| ‘Taking quick aim at the great head, Thor 
fired, dropped his rifle, caught up the ax, and 
with a tremendous bound, swung himself up 
| on top of the rock behind which he had been 
hiding, but with so close a margin of safety 
that a blow from the bear’s huge paw tore the 
stocking off his left foot and lacerated the flesh 
badly. 

The rock was about seven feet high, and had 
}a flat top, affording plenty of standing-room. 
| By the time Thor was firmly on his feet the 
| grizzly had whirled round and sprung after 
him. But a grizzly is too heavy an animal to 
| jump high, and only the bear’s forefeet and 
head reached the top of the rock. For an 
| instant the huge beast hung on the edge of the 
| rock, struggling to pull herself up, and practi- 
| cally helpless. ‘This was the moment Thor 
| had hoped for; and swinging the ax above his 
head, he drove its sharp blade with all his 
strength straight down into the skull of the 
grizzly. The great beast, without a sound, slid 
limply off the rock and tumbled to the ground. 

Thor now had time to look round, and his 
heart gave a great bound of exultation when he 
saw, lying on the rock in front of the cave, the 
body of Jed Thompson’s grizzly, with the two 
cubs whining and growling over it. 

| He jumped off the rock, quickly loaded his 
rifle, and shot the two cubs without difficulty. 

Jed Thompson paid the two hundred dollars 
yillingly, and Thor Olsen went to college. 
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MEHEMID ALI BEY, THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
a. with its revised rules providing for 
open formation, has been less fatal than 
usual this year and much more interesting. 
Unfair play is bound to disappear along with 
brutality, for public sentiment is roused against 


both. 
A usual after a financial crisis, bankers urge 
the need of establishing in this country 
something like the Bank of England to manage 
the national currency. ‘The present system is 
antiquated and bad, and any suggestion for 
improvement deserves respectful examination. 
© sooner was the proclamation issued ad- 


N mitting Oklahoma to the Union than the 
governor called the legislature in special session 
for December 2d. There was an evident 
determination to get the United States Senators 
elected and seated as soon as possible. 

hen Christmas eve comes several thousand 

readers of The Companion will be re- 
gretting that they did not begin their holiday 
shopping early enough to have it all done before 
the last minute. Some of those who regretted 
it last year have put up where they can see it 
a sign bearing the legend, ‘‘Do it now.’’ 


rench and South American delegates to The 

Hague Conference recently presented a copy 
of Rodin’s statue, ‘‘The Awakening of Hu- 
manity,’’ to Monsieur Bourgeois, the French 
diplomat, who was prominent in the conference. 
In his speech of acceptance he said that the 
delegates at The Hague had heard ‘‘the whis- 
pering of the universal conscience, the first slow 
but regular beatings of the heart of humanity.’’ 
The Hague Conference was worth while, if it 


did no more than inspire that message. 
pee Louise of Orleans was married to 
Prince Charles of Bourbon in England last 
month, in the presence of the King and Queen 
of Spain, and nearly forty other members of 
royal families. She is the youngest daughter 
of the late Comte de Paris, who with his 
brother and uncle served on the staff of General 
McClellan in the Civil War in America. The 
count’s history of the war has been translated 
into English, but he and his family have never 
stirred the national imagination as did Lafay- 
ette, that other Frenchman who fought with 


| imperial majesty. 
|in Constantinople that he is with the Sultan 








|eredentials before the assassination. As he 
was never accredited to President Roosevelt, 
| whatever business he transacted with the gov- 
ernment was through the courtesy of the officials. 
Mehemid Ali Bey, the new ‘Turkish represent- 
ative,—he is an ambassador,—arrived the other 
day with his credentials directed to President 
Roosevelt, and has already been received offi- 
| cially at the White House. He is a person of 
considerable importance in Constantinople, even 
though he has not held a diplomatic position. 
His father, Izzet Pasha, is confidential secretary 
to the Sultan. The official title of Izzet means 
‘‘communicator of the verbal commands of his 
”* It is commonly reported 


six days in the week, from eight o’clock in the 
morning until midnight, and that he has more 
influence at court than any other person. 


® © 


COLUMBIA. 


Do we know what a land God hath placed in our hand, 
To be made into star-gems or crushed in the sand? 
Will Carleton. 


* ¢ 


THE GROWING NATIONAL SPIRIT. 
Ts time has come when leaders of public 


opinion in the states are trying to put 

into practice the principle laid down by 
Washington in his farewell address, when he 
declared that the states are bound together by 
an ‘‘indissoluble community of interest.’’ Yet 
for more than a hundred years there has been 
competition of one kind or another among 
them. 

The loose divorce laws of one state have 
produced social demoralization in other states 
by providing a way of escape from the righteous 
statutes passed to protect family life. Com- 
mercial demoralization has been produced by 
loose corporation laws in one state, permitting 
the wildest kind of financiering, free from check | 
by states with sound Jaws. The lack of a’ 
national consciousness in state legislatures has | 
produced confusion in many other ways. 

Delegates from various states met in confer- 
ence in Columbus, Ohio, last month, to arouse 
in the lawmakers some thought of interests 
beyond the state boundaries when they pass 
taxation laws. 

There has been talk of national inheritance 
and income tax laws, but the president of the 
conference, Governor Guild of Massachusetts, 
declared that in view of the fact that inheritance 
and income tax laws are already in force in 
some of the states, national laws would be 
unjust, as they would levy a second tax on the 
same property. He urged an agreement among | 
the states on the general principles and prac. | 
tices of taxation, so that it may no longer be 
possible for a rich man to escape payment of 
his just tax by changing his residence from a 
community where equitable laws are enforced 
to one where there are bad laws, or where the 
laws are not enforced. 

The attempt to organize sentiment in favor 
of uniform taxation laws for the states is in 
line with the movement for uniform marriage 
and divorce laws and uniform corporation laws. 
They all indicate the growth of a wholesome 
national spirit. 
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FOR PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 





American troops. 
| pe foolishly some American newspapers 
jump at conclusions was well shown by 
the ‘‘war scare’’ created by the Mikado’s proc- | 
lamation to the Japanese in the Hawaiian | 
Islands. Because he urged them, ‘‘in the event 
of an emergency,’’ to hold themselves ready to 
serve their country, it was at once concluded 
that the ‘‘emergency’’ was a coming war with 
this country. It developed, however, that the 
proclamation is one which has been issued 
annually, in the same words, for a score of 
years, on the emperor’s birthday, to all Japanese 
resident abroad, and is as perfunctory as the 
ordinary Thanksgiving proclamation in Amer- 
ica. The Japanese have a keen sense of 
humor; they must find a good many unintended 
occasions for a smile. 


lean sport never had more distinguished 

friends and patrons than now. President 
Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, Dr. Hgnry 
van Dyke and the best of the nature writers 
can fish and hunt and give a fair account of 
themselves in their relation to beasts and fishes. 
At a recent convention of anglers Doctor van 
Dyke defined a true sportsman as ‘‘a man who 
finds his recreation in a fair and exciting effort 
to get something that is made for human use 
in a way that involves some hardship, a little 
risk, a good deal of skill and ability, and plenty 
of out-of-door life.’’ Mr. Cleveland sent his 
word of protest against ‘‘ fishing hoggery,’’ 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s utterance on the subject is 
characteristic: ‘*To make a very large bag, 
whether of deer, or prairie-chickens, or ducks, 


or quail, or woodcock, or trout, is something of | 


which to be ashamed and not to boast.”’ 

B Rasen until recently, was represented in 
Washington by a minister who had no offi- 

cial standing. Chekib Bey was sent to America 

with credentials as minister plenipotentiary 

addressed to McKinley, who was then Presi- 

dent; but he was not able to present his4 


ecent events give hope that a durable 
peace may be established in the turbu- 
lent Central American countries. 

| A year ago, when war threatened between 
| Nicaragua and Honduras, President Diaz of 
Mexico, acting upon the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, sent a note to the governments of 
Costa Rica, Salvador and Guatemala, asking 
them to use every effort to prevent the clash. 
There was in the note, moreover, a hint of 
something more than a mere request. It was 
intimated that treaties must be lived up to and 
the dispute referred to arbitration. 

In spite of this determined suggestion, the 
clash came, and before it ended, Salvador, too, 
was dragged into it. Nevertheless, pressure 
exercised from Washington and Mexico was 
instrumental in bringing the trouble to a speedy 
close. 

The presidents of Nicaragua and Salvador 
met on board an American war-vessel at Ama- 
pala, and there concluded a treaty of peace 
and amity which contained provision for a 
Central American Peace Congress, to be held 
in Nicaragua at an early date. Two such con- 
gresses had already been held—one at Corinto 
in 1905, the other on board the United States 
gunboat Marblehead a year later. 

As a preliminary to this meeting, representa- 
tives of the five Central American republics 
met in Washington last September, and were 
addressed by Mr. Adee, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and by the Mexican ambassador. 

On November 8th the presidents of Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Salvador met at Amapala, and 
agreed to forget their past differences, recognize 
a state of mutually fraternal relations, and 
observe the previous treaties of friendship. 

These three republics, together with Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica, have also sent delegates 
to the Central American Peace Congress, now 
in session in Washington. This body met on 








November 14th, was addressed in most cordial 


and encouraging fashion by Secretary Root, 
and will attempt, before adjournment, to draft 
a uniform code of international law for the 
government of the five Central American re- 


publics. 
* © 


DUTY. 


It’s one of the things 
That isn’t a may, but a must. 
Christian World. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


ealthy American women have recently 

taken up ballooning, and a friendly 

observer is inspired to dilate upon the 
inexpensiveness of the pastime, and then to let 
his imagination soar. A fine balloon, he says, 
costs only five hundred dollars, and one ‘‘sailor’’ 
can run it, whereas a yacht, or even an auto- 
mobile, may easily eat up a modest “fortune 
every year. 

This is fact. Fancy takes command as the 
author suggests the charm of vacations spent in 
captive balloons, or, better still, in ‘‘kite 
houses,’? moored anywhere from a thousand to 


ten thousand feet above the surface, in that | 


pure and rarefied atmosphere which invalids go 
far to find. Provisions would be sent up and 
letters sent down in a travelling-basket; there 
could be telephone connection; and harsh 
sounds, unsightly scenes and disagreeable odors 
would all be cut off by distance. 

To be sure, the wind and the kite. house 
might take a notion to fall simultaneously. 
Then a woman who had ascended to escape the 
tension of business or society or family affairs 
would have a fine chance to learn whether the 
experiment had strengthened her nerves. But 
granting that all went weil above, and granting 
that our women would consent to flee—or fly 
—their responsibilities, such an undertaking 
would probably be hampered from below. 
Unless the occupant of an air-castle arranged 
to return to earth at frequent intervals, her 
husband or her sweetheart would get her back, 


/even if he had to take the risk of climbing up 
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A TASTE OF POLITICS. 


the cable. 
. All over the country and at all times the 
A charge is made that evil conditions in 
politics are due to lack of interest and 
lack of. work on the part of the better class of 
citizens. The charge is so true, and has been 
so long repeated, that it is beginning to stir a 
little patriotic sentiment in the breasts of men 
who have neglected their political duties; and 
this, of course, is a wholesome symptom. 

Among those who have been touched by this 
tiny flame of civic virtue are some members of 
a political club in one of the great Eastern 
universities. They determined to get a taste of 
real politics at the primaries for a recent city 
election. Their experiences, as related to a 
reporter, are worth considering. 

One of them said, ‘‘I didn’t enjoy some of the 
things I had to do, but they were instructive, 
anyway.”’ 

Another said, ‘‘I didn’t know just what we 
were there for, but I did what they told me. 
They sent me round the district to get out 
the vote. I tramped from door to door, and 
some of the men promised to go down and 
vote.’’ 

The most suggestive case was that of the 
young man who related his experience thus: 
**I; was handed a list of men to get after. 
figured it out that the country would be safe 
even if they didn’t vote, so I went up toa 
pool-room and stayed there until near closing- 
time, and then went back and made guesses as 
to which were Republicans and which were 
Democrats. I don’t think I’d care for polities.’’ 

No, he would not. Nor will politics ‘‘care 
for’? him. But he and the type he represents, 
when they grow up, will growl about the 
‘‘graft,’’ and wonder why it is not suppressed. 
His companions deserve some commendation for 
attempting to learn and to do their political 
duty ; but he and his kind are as much respon- 
sible for corruption and misgovernment as are 
the bribe-givers and bribe-takers themselves. 


2 @ 


THE DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE. 
n annual income estimated at a million and 
A a half dollars, as well as the title toa 
dukedom, are at stake in the effort, now 
in progress in England, to prove that the late 
Thomas C. Druce, a London merchant, was 

the fifth Duke of Portland. 

Druce is recorded to have died in 1864. 
His fortune was left to a son by his second 
wife. The widow of his oldest son brought 


suit in 1898 to set the will aside on the ground 
that Druce was the duke, that a mock funeral 


in 1864 was planned by the duke, who had | 


grown weary of his masquerade, and that the 


ceremony was performed over a coffin filled with | 


metal. The duke himself died in 1879. 


An attempt, some years ago, to have the grave | 
opened was frustrated by the son and heir of | 
Druce, who, in the exercise of his right, re- | 


fused to consent, and swore that he saw his 
father’s body in the coffin. This son has lately 
been charged with perjury in making that oath 
in an action brought through his nephew, the 
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grandson of Druce by his first wife, who hopes 
to have the grave opened at last. 

The fifth Duke of Portland, who was sup- 
posed to be unmarried, was succeeded by a 
distant cousin in the title and the vast ducal 
estates. Itis asserted, however, that he courted 
a daughter of a noble family, and that his 
brother, Lord George Bentinck, died from the 
bursting of a blood-vessel in a quarrel with his 
kinsman over his attentions to the girl. Three 
years later the man known as Druce is said to 
have married this same girl as his second wife. 

Druce had a secret entrance to his store in 
London. Last year a tunnel was discovered 
leading from the town house of the fifth Duke 
of Portland to Druce’s store. There were six 
miles of tunnels on the country estate of the 
duke, permitting him to enter and leave unob- 
served. ‘That Druce bore a strong resemblance 
to the duke has been asserted and denied. 
Opening the coffin would put an end to the 
dispute, but the case drags on. 

The case appeals to those romantic tastes 
which find gratification in fiction and in that 
truth which is unsurpassed by the wildest imag- 
ination. 
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** DIABOLO.” 


ny one who could say why the world adopts 
A a toy, plays with it a while, and throws 
it in the corner, would know more about 
human nature than has yet been discovered. 
A few months ago ‘‘diabolo’’ meant nothing 
except to readers of books about games, where 
it appears under its English name as ‘‘flying 
cone.’? ‘To-day the game is being played all 
over France and England, and has invaded the 
United States. 

Diabolo consists of four or five feet of string 
tied to the ends of two sticks, and a spool 
with a thin waist. The trick is to toss the 
spool into the air and catch it on the string. 
There are picturesque variations, such as catch- 
ing the spool behind one’s back, tossing it over 
a tennis-net to an opponent, and other delicate 
juggleries. 

The game was in vogue a hundred years ago, 
and is illustrated in the prints of the time. A 
French engineer revived it recently, and now 
the flying cones are so thick in some parts of 
Paris and London that the police have had to 
take measures to protect the innocent pedestrian. 
Punch represents a diabolist disgusted because 
she cannot toss the spool and catch it more 
than four thousand odd times while riding her 
bicyele. Another enthusiast is described tossing 
up muffins and coal-scuttles instead of the spool. 

To-morrow where will the game be? A little 
while ago everybody was playing ping-pong. 
Who plays it now? Tiddledywinks had its 
brief, snappy day, and went to the attic, to lie 
with the battledores and shuttlecocks that our 
grandfathers once gracefully wielded. It is not 
long since pigs-in-the-clover interfered with 
legitimate business of life. Croquet still lingers, 
but it has fallen from the days when no patch 
of grass was safe to cross in the dark on account 
of the treacherous wickets. And graces, the 
game with hoop and sticks—are there children 
who play that as their great-grandparents did? 
The history of the world at play is a fickle 
romance, 
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——— fraternities are treated with scant 
“courtesy when they make an appeal to the 
courts. The latest instance of judicial condem- 
nation occurred in Chicago, when the appellate 
| court, last month, declined to issue an injunction 
restraining the school board from enforcing a rule 
excluding all members of secret fraternities from 
participation in literary or athletic contests, and 
from using the names of the high schools in con- 
nection with the fraternities. The injunction was 
sought through the father of a member of one of 
the fraternities on the ground that the rule inter- 
fered with the natural rights of the pupils. The 
court decides that the rule against the fraternities 
does not interfere with the rights of the young 
people to join any fraternities they choose, and 
that it does not trespass upon parental authority. 
The school contests from which members of the 
fraternities are barred do not form part of the 
regular curriculum, and are subject to such regu- 
lations as the school authorities choose to make in 
the exercise of their legal discretion. 
rt attempt of the Methodist Church to make 
one thousand dollars the minimum salary 
which any of its ministers shall receive may be 
followed by similar action on the part of the Con- 
gregationalists. The Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon 
of Boston, in commenting on the matter recently, 
called attention to something which is frequently 
forgotten, namely, that conditions of life have 
changed, until now, instead of churches some- 
where nearly equal in financial resources, there 
|are some very rich and powerful churches, and 
| some very poor and weak; and what is needed is 
a general sustentation fund which shall put the 
poorer churches more nearly on a par with the 
richer ones. Doctor Gordon says, probably with 
| justice, that it is fast becoming an impossibility to 





| get self-respecting young men, even among those 
who follow an ideal, to work for such small 
salaries as many churches pay, and therefore the 
|churches suffer from the lack of the kind of 
preachers most needed. 


he motto “In God we trust,” that has been 
omitted from the Saint-Gaudens’ design for 
the new ten-dollar gold pieces, appeared first on 
the bronze two-cent pieces coined in 1864. An act 
of Congress authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in conjunction with the director of the mint, to 
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make devices for new one- and two-cent pieces. 
Salmon P. Chase, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury, was ridiculed for his selection of the 
motto. The next year the motto appeared on gold 
and silver coins, in accordance with an act which 
permitted the Secretary of the Treasury to put it 
on such coins as had room forit. This permission 
was continued in the coinage act of 1873, but in the 
act of 1874, which gives the words and designs to 
appear on the coins, no mention is made of the 
religious motto. It has been continued until the 
present, however, on the theory that Congress did 
not intend to take from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the discretion in regard to the motto which 
the previous law had authorized him to use. Ac- 
cording to a report of the director of the mint, the 
first suggestion that the name of the deity appear 
on the coins was made by the Rev. M. R. Watkin- 
son, of Ridleyville, Pennsylvania, in a letter to 
Secretary Chase in November, 1861. The Secre- 
tary immediately called on the mint to submit 
designs with some reference to the deity, but as 
already indicated, it was not till 1864 that the 
motto appeared. 
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A “SLAVE.” 


hat a shame for a big, strong man to be 

such a slave to an invalid wife!” 
The words were spoken in a disgusted tone by 
a girl in the saloon of an ocean steamer. The 
couple on whom she made her caustic criticism 
were slowly descending the stairs. The woman 
was pale and haggard. Her hands were twisted 
by pain, and her voice had the pathos of suffering. 
She was helped from stateroom to steamer chair 
and back every day,_and all day long her hand- 
some husband attended upon her. He adjusted 
her wraps, saw that her food was prepared for her 
helpless hands, read to her hour after hour, or sat 
quietly with his hand resting near hers and his 
eyes watching her, even when they seemed fixed 
on the horizon. 

Sympathetic spectators had pitied the man even 
while they admired his devotion, and the girl had 
but put into words the popular irritation when 
she called him “a slave to an invalid wife.” 

She spoke in a louder tone than she meant, and 
the two persons interested in her speech heard 
her clearly. An hour later the man slipped into 
a deck chair beside his critic, and said: 

“J think your remark, which I accidentally 
overheard, justifies me in telling you a little about 
my ‘slavery,’ as you call it. It began thirty years 
ago, when my young bride nursed me through 
yellow fever,—alone,—because every one else had 
fled in panic. 

“She did not have a sound hour’s sleep for three 
weeks. Most of the time I was violently delirious, 
and how she managed to control me was a wonder. 
We were quarantined three miles from a town, 
and she cooked for me, and tended me, and 
brought me safely out of the loathsome disease 
before she fell ill with it herself. 

“After she recovered she pulled me through a 
worse trial. I was in business with a man who 
proved a scoundrel, and for three years every- 


body except my wife believed that his villainy | 


was mine. When I lost money and position, she 
did herself the work of three women. When 
children came, she contrived that they should be 
noticeable for their gentle manners and thought- 
fulness, although they wore poor clothes. 

“When sickness and death visited our home, it 
was her courage and wisdom which kept the 
sordid details of the trouble away from the rest of 
us, and left us only the ideal sorrow which lifts 
life toward heaven. 

“For twenty-five years all this was her task. I 
tried to save her from strain when I could, but so 
great a spirit could not spare herself. 
ago her health gave way. She will never be well | 
again. She has given her life for mine. | 

“My ‘slavery,’ thank God, is the slavery of | 
whole-hearted devotion to one of the noblest | 
women ever given to earth. I love her and delight | 
in her more than the day I married her. Her, 
courage and humor and charm are unconquerable | 
by pain. | 

“My dear young woman, you may well pray every 
night that you may some day be so lovely a tyrant | 
and that you may command so happy a ‘slave’!” | 

So the gay young girl learned with some whole- 
some humiliation the frequent human lesson of 
the folly of passing hasty judgments. 
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FUTILE REVOLUTIONS. 


delightful anecdote of Edward Lear, the | 

famous writer of nonsense verse, whose letters | 
are soon to be published, has been going the | 
rounds of the English newspapers. 

Mr. Lear, in 1848, was staying in Sicily. He had 
been out sketching one day, and returned to the | 
inn after an absence of an hour or so, the weather | 
having changed. 

But in the brief interval of his absence one of 
the countless little local revolutions of that revo- | 
lutionary year had broken out, and the landlord, 
who had been entertaining patriots, was full of 
revolutionary and other spirit. Mr. Lear asked 
for the key of his room, as he wished to go up and 
change his clothes. 

“What key?” cried the nobly exalted landlord. | 
“What room? What clothes? There are no| 
more keys! no more rooms! no more clothes! no | 
more anything! Allis love and liberty! Oh, what 
a beautiful revolution!” | 

It was, however, a revolution which collapsed 
almost as quickly as that of a little girl who this 
year was left for the summer in charge of an aunt. 

The child was an odd little thing, much given 
to reading, listening, considering, and applying 
knowledge as fast as she acquired it. She had 
been reading American history in school. Then | 
one day she overheard her aunt, a very gentle 
lady, discussing affairs of discipline with some 
visiting mothers, and expressing her disapproval 
of corporal punishment. The next day at break- 
fast little Katharine made an announcement. | 

“Now that I am perfectly certain you won’t | 
spank me, Aunt Anna,” she stated, calmly, “TI | 
don’t think I'll mind you any more. I sha’n’t get 
up in the morning till I feel like it, and I sha’n’t 
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| study any lessons, and I shall take the sugar-bowl 


in my lap and eat as many lumps as I want to. | 


It’s going to be a perfectly lovely Declaration of 
| Independence!” 
| Unfortunately for her, it did not prove so. Con- 
| fronted by a condition, not a theory, Aunt Anna 
spanked. 





The 1908 Calendar. 


Imagine the above picture nearly tripled | 
in dimensions, and printed in the richest | 





and softest colors. Then you will have a 
faint idea of one of the four panels which 
| make up The Companion Calendar for 1908. 
| Oneach panel, under the picture, in large, 
uncrowded type are the calendar figures for 
|three months. The panels are easily turned 


| on the blue ribbon which binds them at the | 


top, and which serves to suspend them 
above the desk or mantel. 
| This Calendar, a practical convenience 
| and an ornament which every one will wish 
|to own, is given to each subscriber im- 
mediately upon the receipt of his subscrip- 
tion for 1908. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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OUR DIFFICULT ENGLISH. 


during his stay in California many years ago 
| has recently confided to the public that the great 
| Polish novelist has only become an admirer of 
| America since he left it. While he was here, a 
| homesick member of an idealistic community 
| which was a failure, American manners and cus- 
toms did not please him, and he did not display 
| the usual aptitude of his countrymen in acquiring 
the language, which he used reluctantly and as 
little as possible. 


On being introduced to the American, he in- 
| quired, politely: 
“How is your heels?” 2 
Perceiving a puzzled expression on the counte- 
nance of his new acquaintance, he, too, looked 
| puzzled for an instant, then whipped a little 
| phrase-book out of his pocket and pointed tri- 
umphantly to the question, ‘‘How is your health?” 
It was merely the foreigner’s usual difficulty 
with th, combined with a natural inclination to | 
| pronounce heal in health like heal outside it. 
His mistake, although amusing, could not have 
been so difficult to listen to with a courteously | 


grave face as was that of a Frenchman of letters 


who not long ago called upon a charming Ameri- 
can lady in Paris. 

She was loath to lose his call, and decided to 
receive him, although she had not yet wholly 
recovered from an attack of facial neuralgia, 
which still somewhat impaired the outline of her 
usually oval visage. He was most grateful and 
sympathetic. 

“Ah, madame!” he cried, throwing up his hands. 
“The nerfs! Thenerfs! Truly it isthe American | 
ee | Always the fat neck and the swelled 
nee ’ 
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REDUCED SIZE. 


fter a concert at Manchester, England, Joachim, 
the great violinist, whose death occurred re- 

cently, was at the railway-station, waiting for a 
train. 
_ A respectable-looking man, apparently a navvy 
in his best clothes, paced at his side a while, | 
watching him with close interest. Finally he 
asked for a light, and got it. As he drew at his 
pipe to get it started, he looked Joachim full in 
the face. Then, just as he was about to go on, he 
tapped the violinist’s chest impressively. 

“But Paganini was the man,” said he. | 

Joachim used to say, declares the narrator of | 
this story, that he never felt so small in his life. 
Whole pages of learned musical criticism had 
never begun to whittle him down so fine. 
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A POOR DOG. 


man in Missouri recently sued a railway com- 

pany for damages for the death of a hound 

killed on the track. The company defended itself 
upon the following points: } 

Said dog was chasing a rabbit up defendant's 
track in violation of the game laws. 

Said rabbit lived on defendant’s right of way, 
and was therefore the property of the defendant. 

Plaintiff's dog was a trespasser, and was hunting 
defendant’s property without permission. 

Said deceased was not much of a dog, anyhow, 
or it could easily have kept out of the way of 
defendant’s trains. 

And having fully answered, defendant prays to 
be discharged. 
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ANGRY ADJECTIVES. 


t was not a young woman novelist, but Charles 
Sumner, of whom the late E. L. Godkin, the 
New York editor, said: 


He works his adjectives so hard that if 
ever catch him alone they will murder him. 
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n American who met Henryk Sienkiewicz | 
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WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the | 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura | 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.[ Adv. 
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—superior, practical 


Telegraphy methods. Living ex- 
GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 


cE DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. | 
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What more seasonable luxury, 
what rarer treat, than a piece 
of luscious, juicy mince pie— 
such as is made with 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


The choicest 
beef; rich, 
white suet; 
sound, juicy, 





SAMPLE TIN FREE. 


Milk in some form is the ideal diet preferred 
by physicians above all other foods. In all cases 
where milk alone ‘‘disagrees’’ it can be enjoyed 
and easily digested when combined with Ben- 
ger’s Food. 

** Benger’s Food surpasses and absolutely super- 
sedes all other foods and humanized milk." 

Try it for yourself and be convinced. A sample 
tin will be sent free on request. Write to-day. 





Uf your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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fection raisins 
carefully seed- 
ed; plump 
Grecian cur- 
rants, each one 
actually cleansed by itself; Leg- 
horn candied citron, orange and 
lemon peel; the purest spices 
brought from every quarter of 
the globe—these, blended with 
facilities not available to the 
housewife, tell the secret of that 
piquant goodness and unusual 
flavor for which Heinz Mince 
Meat is famous. 

If you wish to make sure of 
having a real mince pie, try one 
baking with Heinz Mince Meat. 
Put up in 





The Heinz 
Improved Tin, 














/ The COCOA 


in the ‘4 > Heinz Im- 

Yellow Wrapper Erevec 

me Tins, . also 

PERFECTLY ie in crocks 

| : SOLUBLE Are put up without coloring and glass 
! andcan be quickly made in the cup, matter or preservatives. jars. 


Don’t Waste It. 


| Remember its Double Strength Let us send you our booklet, 


telling about all of Heinz good 
things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO LONDON 
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Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 1.2.°°°) 

pages, leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 

\ about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $2 00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hid 
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Saves you our cocoa 
’ 








and there’s no better made. 
| Trial can, making 15 cups, 10 cents. 


| STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. , Importers, 
Dept. 41, Boston, Mass. 
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A Sprain or Strain 


must have immediate attention. 


Sloan’s Liniment 


is invaluable in an emergency of this 
kind. It quickly relieves the soreness 
and congestion, reduces the swelling and strength- 
ens the weak muscles. 

Because of its antiseptic and healing properties, 
Sloan’s Liniment is the best remedy known for 
cuts, wounds, bruises, stings, burns and scalds. 


Price 25c., 50c. € $1.00. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, Boston, Mass. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


With 1g07-8 improvements. The swiftest, safest, 
strongest sled ever invented. The fastest sled for boys. 
The only sled girls can properly control. Steering 
without dragging the feet lets it go full speed—saves 
its cost in shoes the first season—prevents wet feet, 
colds and doctor’s bills. Made of second growth 
white ash and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE, Write for cardboard model showing just 


how tt works; sent free with colored Christmas booklet and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 c, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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ne made complaint before the court and king 
That for his valor on the battle-field, 
His only guerdon was a golden ring, 

While his young squire now bore both sword 
and shield. 


O 


“This stripling,” quoth the knight, with bitter 
smile, 
“Some coward knave hath caught, some brag- 
gart slain, 
But I, O king, in yonder dark defile, 
I poured the foeman’s blood like autumn rain.” 


“Sir 


“Thou hast done well,” the king replied. 
knight, 
We know thy tried and well-proved coat of mail, 
The temper of thy good sword flashing bright, 
Whose skill none but the bravest dare assail. 


“But he—this stripling, as thou saidst—whose hair 
Of gleaming gold is still by time’s rude hand 

Undimmed, when the loud trumpets’ angry blare 
Roused all the trembling and affrighted land, 


“What weapons bore he to that awful field, 
What sword by priest before the altar blest, 
Upon his bold young arm what mottoed shield 
Turned back the lances from his tender breast? 


“He had but this—this hacked and broken blade, 
By knight, perchance, as worthless cast away. 
Dost thou not know? With this a charge he made 
That saved this bauble to our brows to-day.” 


The king laid down the sword upon his knee. 
“With this!” he mused. Then, “What are gifts 
like mine?” 
He cried. “Go, knight, why comest thou to me? 
Go chide the gods that gave that soul divine!” 
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casual observer 


AN INVESTED LIFE. 
would have seen 


ma] A 
\ little difference 


between Mrs. White 
and any other quiet, 
quick-eyed and modest 
New England woman. 
A little life, in a little 
sphere, well lived, is 
her apparent destiny. 
Of public gifts she has 
none. She evidently 
has no mission to in- 
struct the world. Her tastes lead her to read 
the best books, but no one would call her 
‘‘literary.’”’ In the matter of appearance, she 
follows about as far after the conservative 
modes as the great bulk of busy home-makers. 
Having neither money nor inclination to obey 
fashion’s whims, she is content to be a simple, 
carefully clad, ordinary person, of ordinary 
talents. 

Yet Mrs. White is the ideal of a great woman 
to several score of men. ‘Two or three of these 
men are at the ends of the earth, engaged in 
large human service. Others are scattered over 
North America. All of them would promptly 
say that one of the formative influences in their 
lives had been the touch of Mrs. White upon 
them; and she is a present influence in their 
ideals and conduct. 

Only the more philosophical of these active 
men could define exactly the nature of Mrs. 
White’s influence over them. Probably the 
first answer to a question on the subject would 
be, ‘‘Oh, she mothered us.’” Her simple home 
in a New England city was the rendezvous of 
young people, and especially of young men away 
from their own homes. Assuredly she did not 
go after them in professional, city-missionary 
fashion; yet somehow the young people knew 
that they were always welcome at the White 
home for Sunday-evening tea, for a week-night 
frolic, or for a cozy, informal visit at any time. 

Mrs. White never preached to them, nor ‘‘gave 
them good advice’’ ; but the atmosphere of that 
unostentatious home breathed ‘‘ Whatsvever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report.’’ Famous 
for its good times, the home likewise stood for 
real religion. 

Whatever thought Mrs. White may have had 
in helping young people out of the city’s temp- 
tations,—and of course her works revealed 
her motives,—there was no spoken intimation 
of it. With a goodly measure of the old New 
England reticence concerning personal religion, 
there was still the flavor of Christianity per- 
meating all her innumerable little acts of 
thoughtfulness and service. A missionary to 
China says, in all reverence, that Mrs. White 
was to him more of a divine revelation than 
ever was the Apocalypse. 

This little sketch is not an obituary. Mrs. 
White is still the same .cheery, serene, self- 
effacing person as of old. She is just as good a 
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friend to the present generation of young people 
as she was twenty-five years ago. If any tact- | 
less person should seriously assure her that she | 
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is great,—she has heard many boys say, in their | 
enthusiasm, that she is ‘‘great,’? which she | 
considers quite a different thing,—her infectious | 
laugh, which is one of her talents, would fill | 
the room. Such an idea would to her seem | 
ridiculous. But great she is, with a greater 
greatness than that of some persons who have 
achieved a measure of brief fame. 

Mrs. White has invested her life in the lives 
of a host of other people; and the principal of 
that investment will not be known until the 
final audit. The interest she has drawn right 
along from the first. 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
T* traditional uninteresting drudgery of the | 





farmer’s wife which in times past has helped 

fill the insane asylum, or, at least, to render 
colorless many a life, is being lightened by help 
from many directions. One such movement of 
amelioration was started less than five years ago | 
by the College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- | 
sity. A reading course for the wives and daugh- 
ters of New York State farmers now numbers on | 
its roll more than twenty-two thousand pupils. | 
The New York Sun supplements this statement 
by quoting from Miss Van Rensselaer, the super- 
visor of the course, some interesting facts about 
the work. 


Farmers’ wives know more about their hus- 
bands’ business than any other class of women. | 
The farmer’s success is largely oe See ae upon 
his wife. It was because of this intimate relation | 
that this reading course was first thought of. | 
much was being done for the farmer himself that 
we thought for the sake of the farm something 
should be done for the women. 

The reading course is carried on primarily by 
pamphlets published monthly. The first of these 
was on the subject of saving steps. Besides ad- 
vising readers to plan their work to save time, 
strength and health, the pamphlet pointed out 
various simple methods and inexpensive contri- 
vances that would — : 

One suggestion was that of a tile drain for waste 
water from the house, such a drain to cost four 
dollars. Any one who has watched the number- 
less buckets of dish-water which have to be lugged 
out of the house day after day by the women on 
the farm can appreciate what this means. 

We showed the cost and convenience of a simple 
— for carrying food from cellar to kitchen; 
gave illustrations of a cold-weather window 
an and published a request asking for sug- 
gestions. 

Then we went on to the question of decoration. 
We explained the difference between artistic 
simplicity and inartistic overdecoration. 

The next paper was on sanitation, the next de- 
voted to the lew ~ and girls. It is a great problem 
with the home-loving farmer how to keep his sons 
and daughters from flocking to the city. Atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of giving the chil- 
dren an interest in life, to throw on them suitable 
responsibility and to train them for home-keepers. 

e send out discussion papers with all our 
pamphlets, and we receive many interesting com- 
munications. 

Besides helping the women of the farm in their 
domestic lives, the reading course aims to broaden 
their views by helping them form clubs and 
making them take a personal interest in the 
neighborhood school. One of our pamphlets 
treated entirely of that subject, urging that each 
of the clubs which had been formed to study our 
course should devote at least one meeting a year 
to considering the improvement of the public 
school grounds. 

As often as possible lecturers are sent from 
Cornell to meet the farmers’ wives’ clubs. They 
either lecture or hold a meeting for discussion 
and the answering of questions. I know of no 
other class of women who are more intelligent, or 
who have a more sane view of life. The farm 
women who have taken these courses have proved 
themselves particularly valuable in organizing 
and directing study clubs. 

The only drawback to the work is that it is not 
large enough. Unfortunately, it is only for women 
of New York State. I know the life of the farmer’s 
wife. I know how much such a course of reading 
and study brings into her existence. I know how 
unselfish she is. Every state in the Union owes 
the farmer’s wife more than she will ever get in 


this world. 

| teams representing two high schools. The 
last half of the ninth inning had been reached. 

The score stood five to four in favor of Plainfield, 

two men were out, two were on bases, and Dick 

Ransom, catcher for the Greenvilles, was at the 

bat. 


One strike had been called on him. He struck 
at the next ball pitched, and drove it into right 
field. By a quick stop and a good throw the ball 
was fielded to first base, apparently a fraction of 
a second too late to catch Ransom, who had made 
a great run and had slid head foremost. The two 
base-runners dashed across the plate with the 
two runs needed to win the game for Greenville. 

The voice of the first-baseman, however, was 
heard above the yell that arose. 

“Hold on!” he shouted to the umpire. “He 
was out, fair and square! I’ll leave it to him if he 
wasn’t!” 

The umpire raised his hand and walked over to 
first base. 

“Ransom,” he said, “he leaves it to you. How 
was it?” 

“Tell him the truth, Ransy!” panted the base- 
man. “Honor bright, now, did you have your 
hand on the bag when I put the ball on you?” 

Ransom hesitated a second. The eyes of all 
Greenville were upon him. On his answer hinged 
the game. 

“No, I didn’t,” he said, simply. 

“Out!” proclaimed the umpire. 

he two runs, of course, did not count. The 
game was over, and Plainfield had won. But the 
real honors of the game belonged to Dick Ransom. 
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ON HIS HONOR. 


t was a critical point in the game between two 
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A BITTER WISH. 


hose who knew what Amos Keene had borne 

| from his sister Deborah all his life were 

astonished at his patience. “I never knew 

him to complain but once,” said Mr. Keene’s best 

and oldest friend, “and then he said what was a 
pretty ha’sh thing—for him. 


“It was concerning that time she was showing 
him where he hadn’t 7~4~ the roof right, ac- 
cording to her ideas, and lost her holt on the 
ladder and fell. ’Twa’n’t anybody’s fault but her 
own, but she’s made capital out of it for years. 

“She tells new folks about it, sets off the way 
Amos had slighted the roof, and how near she 
= = breaking her neck, and so on—makes a 
long story. 





y. 
“lve been present about thutty times when 


she’s told it, and it hasn’t lost anything by the 
repetition, now I tell ye. 

‘Well, sir, one day when she’d reeled it off toa 
arty of folks that were driving by and stopped 
or a glass o’ water, Amos came i po over to my 

shop afterward, and he was real put out 


***T declare to man,’ he said to me, ‘there’s times 


—maybe it’s wicked—but there’s times when I 
aed wish Deborah had never fell off’n that 
adder!’ ” 


THE 
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omewhere, in the days to be, 
Waits an hour of joy for me. 

All unsought, it shall be found, 
With the heart’s best wishes crowned. 
I shall know the rosy gleams 
That have ever lit my dreams; 
Just beyond it waits for me, 
Somewhere, in the days to be. 





Somewhere, in the days to be, 
Waits a time of grief for me. 
I shall meet it, soon or late, 
In the narrow path of fate. 
Sorrow, with its vain unrest, 
For a time shall be my guest, 
Till the coming days to be 
Shall remove it far from me. 


Somewhere, in the days to be, 
Waits a faithful Friend for me. 
When the pathway grows too steep, 
And the sears of pain wax deep, 
When I faint beside the way, 

He will come to me and say, 
“There are no more days to be— 
Come, and take thy rest with Me.” 
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HIS LAST OVERCOAT. 


uring the siege of Paris in 1870 Sarah Bern- 
D hardt, the famous actress, established a 

military hospital at the Odéon. She visited 
the prefect of police for necessary assistance. In 
Appleton’s Magazine she describes one of the 
amusing incidents of this visit. The prefect had 
been very kind, and Madame Bernhardt was just 
expressing her thanks when she noticed an over- 
coat hanging over a chair. 


I stood still suddenly asif hypnotized. I looked 
ew ae a at the young prefect, but he did not 
understand. 

“What can I do now to oblige you, dear 
madame?” he asked. 

1 pointed to the coat and tried to look as charm- 
ing as possible. 

“IT am very sorry,” he 
do not understand at all. 

I was still pointing at the coat. 

“Give it me, will you?” I said. 

“My overcoat?” 

“ (es 


“What do you want it for?” 

“For my wounded men when they are conva- 
lescent.” Wi 

He sank down on a chair in a fit of laughter. I 
was rather vexed at this outburst. 

“There is nothing so funny about it,” I said. “I 
have a poor fellow, for example, whose two fingers 
have been taken off. He does not need to stay in 
bed for that, naturally, but his soldier’s cape is 
not warm enough to permit him to go out. It is 
— difficult to warm the big foyer of the Odéon 
sufficiently, and those who are well enough have 
to be there. I shall want a great many overcoats, 
though, and this looks very warm.” 

I stroked the furry lining of the coveted gar- 
ment, and the young prefect, still choking with 
laughter, began to empty the pockets of his over- 
coat. He pulled out a magnificent white silk 
muffler from the largest pocket. 
oa you allow me to keep my muffler?” he 
sked. 

I put on a resigned expression and nodded my 
consent. Our host then rang, and when the usher 
appeared he handed him the overcoat, and said in 
a solemn voice, in spite of the laughter in his oes: 

“Will you carry this to the carriage for these 
ladies ?” 

Some days later I called on another errand, and 
on entering the prefect’s room I was astonished to 
see him, instead of advancing to meet me, rush 
toward a cupboard, open the door, and fling some- 
thing hastily into it. After this he leaned back 
against the door. 

““Excuse me,” he said, “‘but I took a violent cold 
after your first visit. 
coat—oh, only an ugly old overcoat, not a warm 
one, but still an overcoat!” he added, quickly— 
—s there, and I shall take the key out of the 

oe Bad 
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CLARA BARTON’S FIRST PET. 


T" first animal that Miss Clara Barton ever 
really owned was “Button,” a sprightly, 
medium-sized white dog, with silky ears, 
sparkling black eyes and a very short tail. His 
bark spoke for itself, and some of the most 
charming pages in her recent book, “The Story of 
My Childhood,” are devoted to his memory. 


“Button belonged to me,” Miss Barton says. 
“No other claim was instituted, or ever had been. 
It was said that on my entrance into the family, 
Button constituted himself my guardian. He 
watched my first steps and tried to pick me up 
when I fell down. 

“One was never seen without the other. He 
proved an apt and obedient pupil, obeying me 
precept upon pecers*. if not line upon line. He 
stood on two feet to ask for his food, and made a 
bow on receiving it; walked on three legs when 
very lame, and so on, after the manner of his crude 
instruction; went everywhere with me through 
the day, waited patiently until I said my prayers, 
and then continued his guard on the foot of the 
bed at night. 

“Button shared my board as well as my bed, and 
this fact gave opportunity for an amusing bit of 
sport for the family at my expense. One would, 
with considerable ado, to lend importance to the 
occasion, make me a present of some divisible 
luxury, as cake or candies. This called, on my 


| part, for positive orders to sit down and share my 
| gift with me, as I never partook of it alone. 


“A line or circle was formed, comprising the 
entire family, Button occupying the last seat. I 
then proceeded to make a careful hand-count of 
each, including Button; then retired and accu- 
rately divided my gift, a piece for each, but none 
for myself, as I was not in the count. 

“IT then went and gave a piece to every one. 
The fun came in ss the silent wonderment 
and resignation with which I contemplated my 
own omy hands, a condition of things I could 
not at all comprelrend. 

“Of course, each in generous sympathy offered 
to give back to me his or her piece ; but here came 


Said, bewildered, “but I | 


have just put my over- | 











in my careful mother’s protest and command, so 
seldom heard. ; 
“No. I must not be taught to think I could give 
a thing away and still possess it, or its value. A 
ift must be outright. I must do earnestly all 
hat Idid. Kach might generously give me back 
@ very small piece, to make in all no more than 
would have been my share, and I must be made 
to understand that even this was a favor and not 
a right. I then went round and received my 


erumbs. 
“This all went well until I came to Button. 

When I held out my hand for his little charity he 

had nothing for me. I could never understand 


this discourtesy of Button.” 

D depends entirely on the way in which it is 
regarded. A difference in the point of 

view changes the whole aspect. This truth is 

well illustrated by a pleasing little incident of 

Robert Dale Owen’s childhood, told by himself in 

“Threading My Way.” . 

Near the isolated country-seat where I spent 
my boyhood there was a foot-bridge but little 
more than a mile away. For the first ten years of 
my life I was forbidden to cross it, and until then 
I never walked on the turnpike road. 

One day father told William and me that he 
would take us to walk over the bridge and to the 
other side of the river. This was blissful news. 

He conducted us by a winding country road up 
the opposite -bank of the stream. Suddenly the 
view called out my youthful admiration. Across 
the river appeared a large house, standing in 
beautiful grounds, not very distinctly seen through 
the trees. Spacious gardens were surrounded by 
walls, there was a large greenhouse, and beyond 
stretched a meadow. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “what a beautiful house, 

apa! Don’t I wish I could live there! What a 

ime we could have!” 

a father smiled. 

“We are going to live there, my son,” he said. 

“Truly, papa?” 

“Te8.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! There must be plenty of 
nuts there.” 

“You have never seen the house before?” asked 
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IN A NEW LIGHT. 
iscontent or satisfaction with an object often 


ather. 
“Of course not. We have never been here 
fore.” 


“True. Take a good look at the grounds. What 
do you think of them?” 

I did so, and announced they were much larger 
and finer than ours. 

“My child,” said father, “‘you are doing what 
much wiser and older poop e have done before. 
You are looking from a distance at a beautiful 
+3 with envious eyes. It is avery pretty place. 

t is Boxfield og own home, where you have 
lived all your life.” 

*® 


HIS THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


mong the delinquent subscribers of the Plunk- 
A ville Bazoo was Farmer Bainbridge, whose 
seanty acres yielded him little more than a 
bare living. The editor had dunned him many a 
time, but without success, yet kept his name on 
the subscription list for fear that if he cut him off 
the debt would never be paid. At last, however, 
he sent him notice that unless the account were 
squared within a month or less his copy of the 
paper would be discontinued. One November 
morning Farmer Bainbridge called at the office. 


“Mr. Dyson,” he said, “how much am I behind 
on the Bazoo?”’ 

“Six dollars,” answered the editor. 

“Well,” rejoined the caller, “I haven’t any 
money, but I have brought you a thirty-pound 
turkey. Thanksgiving is only two weeks away. 
| Suppose you take the fowl and call it square. 

ws be enough of him to feed all your rela- 
| tions.” 

“Ivsa ~ cdl said the editor, and made out a 
receipt in full. 

“There, that’s settled,” said Mr. Bainbridge, as 
| he folded the paper. ‘Now, for good measure, I'll 
| throw in a quarter of a cord of stovewood.” 
| oa very kind of you,” declared Editor 
| Dyson. 
| “Well,” said Farmer Bainbridge, with a dry 
smile, “I have an idea you’ll need every bit of it to 
cook the turkey.” 
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ONLY A TRAMP. 


recent incident which holds in its simple out- 
A lines the possibility of past tragedy, is de- 
scribed in the New York Times. It is 
another illustration of how careless the world is 
of the individual, and how thick is the cloak which 
one may wrap about his personality. The other 
day a laborer employed by the Erie Railroad in 
Jersey City was run over by a train and had his 
leg cut off. 


A policeman telephoned foran ambulance. The 
injured man lay on _a grass patch geo 
bleeding to death. Just then a typica railroad 
tramp in dirty rags sauntered along. He tapped 
a pol ceman’s elbow. 

‘May I ask what’s the matter, officer?” he 
inquired. : 

“Man bleeding to death,” replied the policeman. 
“Would you mind if I looked at him?” asked 
the tramp. “I might be of service.” 

“Go ahead,” responded the officer. 














Bending low over the wounded laborer, the 
| tramp asked for water to wash his hands, and 
then begged the crowd for clean handkerchiefs. 
| With a half-dozen deft, rapid twists he made a 
| tourniquet, and stopped the flow of blood. 
“Are you a doctor?” some one asked, as the 
man slip away through the crowd. 
“T used to be,” he replied, as he hurried off. 
& 
HE ALWAYS REMEMBERED. 
smile lurked at the corners of Mrs. Lombard’s 
mouth as she listened to the plaint of the 
school friend whom she had not seen for 
more than ten years. “I’m afraid, dear,’ she 
said, “you'll have to reconstruct some of your 
| plans. You see, I married a forgetful man, too.” 
“Why, you told me not ten minutes ago that 
| your husband had never yet forgotten your birth- 
|day or your pp anniversary,” cried her 
|friend; “and you told me you’d been marrie«| 
| nearly eleven years! That’s ever since the year 
after father took us all abroad.” 
| “Yes,” said Mrs. Lombard, demurely, “I have; 
that’s a long time, isn’t it? But you see one thing 
was in my favor—I was born on the Fourth ot 
July. Mr. Lombard couldn’t very well forget the 
national holiday. And as soon as I’d found out 
| how = he was, I decided to be married on 
| another holiday. 
| “I suppose, as you were abroad, you didn’t 
| realize that the date of my wedding was unusual 
|—people aren’t often married on the twenty- 
| second of February, I think. But you see, by a 
| little judicious planning I’ve been saved the neces- 
| sity of reminding him about our anniversary.” 
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A dainty apron may be made from 
figured dimity muslin. Take a 
breadth of the goods twenty-two 
inches long, and round the lower 
corners, as here shown. Eight inches 
from the bottom make a circular in- 
cision to within about four inches of 
the side. The lower part will form 
the flounce, which is made by open- 
ing in the center and inserting a piece 
the same width and about sixteen 
incheslong. Gather this flounce, and 
join to the body of the apron with 
narrow beading, through which baby 
ribbon or black velvet may be run. 
Trim the apron with lace and finish 
with narrow strings of the muslin. 





A ease to hold rubbers is neces- 
sary when packing a trunk. In 
the drawing above, the bag is 
made from two pieces of mercer- 
ized green linen fourteen inches 
long and seven wide. Two in- 
ches are turned over at top for 
hem and draw-strings. The word 
“Rubbers” is embroidered in 
cross-stitch with black worsted. 
If it is so desired, an inside lining 
of oil silk or thin rubber may be 
added, but this makes the case 
rather unnecessarily bulky. 








A white linen chatelaine bag is a desirable 
gift. The one shown above is made from 
two pieces of heavy linen, embroidered in 
Wallachian stitch. Cut the back, which 
folds over to make the overhanging front 
piece, about nine inches long. Scallop and 
narrow the top part forming the flap. Cut a 
second piece exactly the same shape, but cut 
this off within three inches of top, and cut the 
top to a curve about one inch deep to admit 
the hand. Embroider the design and baste 
the two pieces together, and join by button- 
holing the edges. Fold down the upper 
portion for the flap, and finish with a stitched 
linen strap about ten inches long. 

A toilet-case made from linen of any pre- 
ferred shade is always useful. Cut the first 
oblong strip fifteen inches long and four 
inches wide. Narrow at the top for the 
overhanging piece, which is to close with 
button and buttonhole. Cut the next piece 
four inches shorter, to form the first pocket. 

. On this place the nar- 
rower pieces to form 
smaller pockets, the 
last being just wide 
enough for a _ tooth- 
brush. Bind each 
piece separately and 
stitch them all to- 
gether. 


A handy thing to 
tuck in one’s bag when 
travelling is a little 
envelope-shaped case 
containing two papers 
of needles. Close with 
a small snap-clasp. 

















A Hottentot book- 
mark is a novelty. 
From a piece of orange 
ribbon ten inches long 
and three-quarters of 
an inch wide suspend 
little black worsted 
figures—a boy and a 
girl. To make these, 
take about twenty 
strands of the worsted, 
and tie orange-colored 
silk round it tightly 
one-half inch from the 
end. Fray out this end, 
to suggest bushy hair. 
Tie again, to define 
head, and sew in dots 
for eyes. Separate a 
few strands for arms 
and legs, and tie at the 
wrists and ankles. For 
the girl’s figure, a few 
strands may be cut 
shorter and frayed out 
to make the skirts. 


A crocheted or knitted pair 
of sleeves, gathered at the top 
with a ribbon, are useful to 
wear with a short-sleeved 
gown under an evening coat. 
It is not necessary to shape 
them at the wrist, but they 
should be widened at the top. 













To make a double work- 
bag with compartments, 
cut two circular pieces 
about eighteen inches in 
diameter from cretonne, 
and line with any plain 
contrasting shade. Lay 
one upon the other with a 
round of pasteboard be- 
tween that is about four 
inches in diameter. Stitch 
the rounds together just 
outside this pasteboard, 
and stitch from this circle 
outward to the edge of 
the rounds, thus forming 
four compartments. Sew 
a brass ring in the edge of 
the pockets on the inside 
round, and draw up with 
ribbons. This makes a 
bag with a deep center 
space and four surround- 
ing good-sized pockets. 


A hammock-bag to suspend between chairs and hold heavy worsteds or patchwork 


is a useful gift. 


Three-quarters of a yard of dimity muslin are required; this is 


gathered at the ends, and finished with two rounds of pasteboard four and one-half 
Make these double, and fasten the dimity 
Finish with ribbons for hanging. 


inches wide, covered with the dimity. 
between. Round these is a frill of the same. 





A convenient 
case to hold safety- 
pins may be made 
from flannel cut in 
the above pattern 
and covered with 
linen or silk. Bind 
the edges and 
feather-stitch 
round the inside. 
The case may be 
large or small, and 
the two leaves 
caught together by 
a bow of ribbon. 
Various sizes of 
safety-pins should 
be chosen for the 
inside. 


A linen case contain- 
ing a black and a white 
spool of thread tied 
together is a conve- 
nient arti¢ie. Cut the 
linen in six scallops, 
buttonhole the edge 
and make eyelets, 
through Which a rib- 
bon passés ahd draws 
up the linen, 48 shown 
above. The ‘ribbon 
passes through spools. 








To make a pretty hanger 
for a shirt-waist, take a small 
rod eighteen inches long, cover 
the ends, and wind the stick 
from the ends to the center 
with ribbon three-quarters of 
aninch wide. Crochet a large 
ring, and tie at the center with 
a bow ofribbon. Three yards 
of ribbon are required to 
make this pretty article. 





Materials required for 
this double bag are one 
and one-eighth yards 
double-faced ribbon four 
inches wide ; two and one- 
half yards one-quarter 
inch wide for draw-strings. 
Cut off one inch for facing, 
and make a hem one and 
one-half inches wide for 
cushion. Fold seven 
inches on same end and 
turn back on the tenth 
inch, folding even with 
top fold. Make ahem one 
and one-quarter inches 
wide in loose end and fold 
back five inches. Make 
a run three inches deep, 
and another an inch above 
for draw-ribbon in both 
inside folds. Opposite the 
hem in pocket end face on 
the inch cut off. Stuff the 
little cushion and draw up 
the sides to make pockets. 

















Scissors will not 
slip from a case 
made of chamois. 
Cut three pieces of 
the above shape,— 
the third being 
smaller than the 
others,—and work 
a coarse stitch over 
and over to join 
them. Add a bit 
of feather-stitch- 
ing for decoration, 
and a loop to hang 
them by. 





A cover for a med- 
icine-glass is made by 
covering a small round 
of glass with a cro- 
cheted top, into which 
a covered ring is at- 
tached. Narrow the 
cover for two rounds 
to make it snug over 
the glass, and finish 
the edge with border. 
The glass cover may 
be cut at any glazier’s, 
but an unused cover 
of glass jar might an- 
swer the purpose. 
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A silk bag may be made from four 
strips of ribbon about ten inches long. 
Sew together and hem the bottom. 
Fold this back three inches, to form 
pockets. Gather round a silk-covered 
cardboard bottom about three inches 
in diameter. This bottom is made 
of pasteboard and covered with the 
ribbon or with silk of same shade. 
Feather-stitch to define the pockets, 
and turn down ahem at the top and 
make a run for ribbon draw-strings. 
This is a convenient bag for travellers. 
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To make a case for a nightiress, to 
be used in travelling, take a fancy cotton 
handkerchief and fold like an envelope, 
overhanding the seams. On the loose 
point sew tape for tying-strings. It is 
necessary to purchase a large-sized 
handkerchief, and the case is daintier 
if the pattern is not too elaborate. 
These cases may be made of white 
linen, embroidered delicately in color, 
and with the words “Good Night” traced 
in outline across the corner. These 
colored handkerchiefs make pretty 
laundry-bags or sofa pillow tops. 





A small emery-bag in the form of a daisy is 
a pretty gift. The emery is sewed in a little 
bag of green ribbon, and the daisy is made 
by covering a button-mold with yellow panne 
velvet, and frilling it about with loops of white 
ribbon knotted in the middle of each loop, 
One or two loops of green ribbon add to the 
flower effect by a suggestion of foliage. 


A covering to place over a hanger and pro- 
tect a coat or fancy waist may be made of 
figured dimity muslin. Sew two breadtis 
together of the desired length, shape at the 
top, and leave an opening to be drawn up 
round the hook with a run of ribbon. 


An eighteen-inch square of linen or “Indian 
Head,” notched in the four folds and button- 
holed about the edges, makes a nice “cozy” 
for a plate of muffins or biscuits. 


Little fingers may make many very pretty 
gifts from colored postals. First, and hardest 
to make of the simple articles, are boxes, 
some eight-sided, others with six, four or 
three sides. The larger ones wiil hold other 
cards, and the small ones, in triangles or 
squares, are a good size for trinkets, pens or 
any trifles. For bottom of the box cut a 
piece of cardboard to fit the number of cards 
to be used. In measuring, the length of the 
card must be allowed as one side, and the 
eards chosen for boxes should have pictures 
the hcvizontal way of the card. With a 
stiletto punch a hole at top and bottom of 
ecards, fastening each two together with 
knots of baby ribbon. In the same method 
fasten cards to the bottom. Use mats of 
erape paper or Japanese napkins to fit the 
box if a lining seems necessary. 
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The Great Railroads Want You 


GRAPHY 4 to months in Valentine’s 
LEARN TELE Sehool of Telegraphy wiil make 
you a telegraph operator—and the minute you are ready to 
take a position, we guarantee you one. Operators receive 
from $60 to $100 per month. Let us tell you how you can 
secure this practical and complete course of instruetion 
in our school and then a good paying position, without 
one cent of actual expense for your tuition, board and lodg- 
ing. This is YOUR opportumity—and you cannot afford to 
neglect it. Write us today for handsome book and details. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
(Established 35 years) 


Jackman Block “A” JANESVILLE, WIS. 


( Elastic Stockings. 


The Worcester Improved Custom- 
Made Elastic Stockings are the best 














money will buy. 

Prices positively the lowestin U.S. Don’t 
fail to write for Free Booklet, which 
gives directions for self-measurement and 
tells how Varicose Veins can be relieved. 


Write for it to-day. 


=! |tion to the fact that the abundant natural 








WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


WHAT GIF 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 
WEBSTER’S - 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ? 


USEFUL. <A constant source of kn 
It new 





























LIABLE. Ed. in Chief W.T. Harris, for 
a years U..Comr. of Ed’n. Recently added 3 
$0,000 Rew eee. Revises Coates, 6a8 
Bi phic ictionary. emen- 
dati ki the volume abreast of the 
ine. 2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
3 UTHORITATIVE. It is the standard of 
: ane Federal and State Courts, the Schools, 
S| and the Press. THIS CANNOT BE TRULY 
SAID OP ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 
ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. Thevarious 
io}. Lindings erosteh and Gapalioend tho peges 
PA and printing are superior. 
‘| It is the Best Christmas Gift. 


WEBSTER’S Compas | DOQFIORARY. 
Hae Te oe Satoee Lite Pages 1400 ilusta, 
‘| Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free. Dept.Y 
6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 














BOTH GAINED 
MAN AND WIFE FATTEN ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


The notion that meat is necessary for real 
strength and the foundation of solid flesh is now 
no longer as prevalent as formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually sluggish a 
part of the time because they are not able to fully 
digest their food, and the undigested portion is 
changed into what is practically a kind of poison 
that acts upon the blood and nerves, thus getting 
all through the system. 

“I was a heavy meat eater,” writes an Illinois 


man, “and up to two years ago, was in very poor | 
I suffered with indigestion so that I only | 


health. 
weighed 95 pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts and decided to 
try it. My wife laughed at me at first but when I 
gained to 125 pounds and felt so fine, she thought 
she would eat Grape-Nuts too. 

‘Now she is fat and well and has gained 40 
pounds. We never have indigestion any more 
and seldom feel the desire for meat. A neighbor 
of ours, 68 years old, was troubled with indigestion 
for years; was a heavy meat eater, and now since 
he has been eating Grape-Nuts regularly, he says 
he is well and never has indigestion. I could 
name a lot of persons who have really been cured 
of indigestion by changing from a heavy meat diet 
to Grape-Nuts.” “There’s a Reason.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
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FOLD 
TO SLIP 
INTO POCKET 

OR MUFF 
No Bulk No Bother 


Folding Pocket Skates 
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Martin Skates have all the virtues of the old 
style skates, plus compactness ; they fold flat 
to carry in the wallet. Cost no more. Will 
cling to new or worn-down heels; are strong 
and smart in appearance. 
A pair in a wallet; will fit any shoe. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet H. 


Martin Skate Co. - Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Conference of Governors of the states 

and territories will be held at the White 
House, May 13-15, 1908, at the invitation of | 
the President, to discuss with him the question 
of means to conserve the natural resources of 
| the country. In his letter extending invitations 
to the conference, the President directed atten- 


| resources on which the welfare of the nation 
| rests are becoming depleted, and are in some 
cases already exhausted. ‘Ihe conservation of 
| these resources he declared to be the most 
weighty question now before the people of this 
country. ‘The members of both houses of Con- 
gress will also be invited to the conference, and 
recognized authorities will present descriptions 
| of conditions now actually existing, as a basis 
of discussion. ° 


} x Atlantic Deep Waterways Con- 
ference, which was attended by about 
500 representatives of the states on the Atlantic 
coast, was held at Philadelphia last month. 
The object of the conference was to pro- 
mote a scheme for a continuous inland water 
route from Barnstable Bay, on the north of 
Cape Cod, to Beaufort inlet, North Carolina. 
The project contemplates the widening and 
deepening of existing waterways, and connect- 
ing them where necessary by the cutting of 
new canals. ® 
he Cuban Census.—The completion of 
the Cuban census, or registration of voters, 
marks the first step toward the termination of 
American intervention in that island and the 
reéstablishment of the Cuban republic. The 
next step will be the promulgation of the new 
electoral law, which has been framed by a 
special commission. The dates of elections 
have not been definitely determined, and they 
depend upon the continuance of tranquillity ; 
but it is now expected that the municipal elec- 
tions will be held in May or June, 1908, and 
the presidential election the following Decem- 
ber, leading up to the inauguration of the 
president in May, 1909. 
& 
obel Prizes.—The Nobel prize in the 
department of chemistry has been awarded 
to Sir William Crookes, of 
London, the discoverer of 
thallium, the inventor of 
the radiometer, and quite 
recently the discoverer of 
a process for extracting 
nitric acid from the at- 
mosphere, which is ex- 
pected to be of value for 
industrial and agricultural 
purposes. The prize for 
literary achievement is 
awarded to Mr. Rudyard 
===) Kipling, the distinguished 
novelist and poet. Each 
of these prizes has a 
value of about $40,000, 
and they are awarded an- 
nually, together with 
prizes for achievements in 
physical science, physi- 
ology or medicine, and the 
promotion of peace, under 
the provisions of the will 
| of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, 
tb the Swedish chemist and 
inventor of dynamite. The first awards were 
made in 1901. ® 


lashing Interests in Manchuria.— 

The Chinese government views apparently 
with increasing concern the extension of Japa- 
nese railway and postal interests in Manchuria. 
In spite of Chinese protests, Japan has secured 
control of no less than 50 post-offices in Man- 
churia for all mails coming or going by way of 
Siberia, and has trebled within two years her 
independent postal service in China. Stirred 
by these aggressions, the Chinese government 
has canceled the mail privileges of foreign 
powers on the imperial railways, and Japan 
has thus been forced to turn over the trans- 
portation of the Japan-Peking mails to the 
Chinese posts. ® 


pee Agitation in Portugal.—A 
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political crisis is impending in Portugal, the 
serious character of which may be inferred from 


censorship of the press, and has created an 
extraordinary tribunal with power to judge 


conspiracy or attempts to provoke risings against 
the state. Since last May Portugal has been 
governed by a dictatorship. Premier Franco 
and his associates were defeated in the House 
of Deputies, but they declined to resign, and 
were supported in their refusal by the king, 
who dissolved parliament and began to govern 
by royal decree. The people have grown 
restive under this suppression of parliamentary 
government, and a revolutionary movement, 
which looks to the deposition of the king and 
the establishment of a republic, has gained con- 





the fact that the government has established a | 


summarily without juries persons charged with | |! 











siderable headway. 


Che New Companion 


with Swell front 


and Hutomatic 
Drop Read. 


WE ALLOW 
NINETY DAYS’ 
TRIAL AND 
WARRANT 
THE MACHINE 
FOR TEN 
YEARS. 


“Booklet of Satisfaction.” 






Style 
2%, 


Under this title, we have 


published a little booklet of testimonials from former pur- 
chasers of the New Companion Sewing Machine. These 
not only strikingly confirm our own statements concerning 
the work of the machine and its quality and durability, but 
they also confirm the experiences of tens of thousands of 
purchasers. The following extracts may be of interest: 


After Chirteen Years’ 
Service. 


In May, 1893, I bought a 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine from you, and am now 
in need of the first repairs, 
it being a shuttle. 

R. E. Squires, 
Westphalia, Kans. 


Ts All Chat You Claim. 


I am well pleased with 
my New Companion Machine. 
It came promptly in twenty- 
nine days from the date I 
bought the money-order. I 
would not exchange my New 
Companion for any of the 
higher-priced machines. It 
runs light, and does as good 
work as any one could ask 
for. The machine is all that 
you claim for it. 

Mrs. J. R. Smith, 
Napa, Cal. 


Best of Satisfaction. 


ey, Pred Companion Sew- 
ing Machine gives the best 
of satisfaction in all kinds 
of sewing. I firmly believe 
that no better and more ser- 
viceable machine could be 
bought at any price. 
Mrs. Chas. R. Abrahamzon, 
Axtell, Neb. 


Surprised at Tts Low Gost. 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine purchased of 
you some time ago gives 

ood satisfaction. It arrived 
in perfect order. My wife is 
more than pleased with the 
working of the sewing ma- 
chine, and all who see it are 
surprised at its low cost. 
Machines have been sold 
here for fifty dollars that do 
not begin to be so nicely 
finished, and none that can 
do better work. 


Mr. C. D. Smith, 
Chester, Mass. 


The Peer of the Best. 


I have received the New 
Companion Sewing Machine 
in perfect condition, and 
after a thorough test take 
great pleasure in reporting 
entire satisfaction. In fact, 
I regard it as the peer of the 
best up-to-date machines 
now manufactured, and I 
have had experience with 
the best. I think the New 
Companion exceeds the best 
that has been said for it in 
your advertisements. 


Mrs. James P. Taylor, 
Embreville, Tenn. 


Superior in Many Ways. 


Ihave used my New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine for 
about a year, and am glad 
to express my appreciation 
of its merits. I have used 
many different machines, in- 
cluding some of the highest 
priced and of widest reputa- 
tion, but I find the New Com- 
panion equal in every respect 
and superior in many ways 
to any machine I have ever 


used. Mrs. Horace Perkins, 
Waterville, Me. 


Recommendation Enough. 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is not only be- 
= my expectations, but 

would rather have it than 
a machine that was offered 
me the other day for $42.00. 
I shall take care that all my 
friends see my machine. One 
lady in this place has had a 
New Companion in use for 
three years. During this 
time it has done the sewing 
for a family of eight without 
one bit of trouble, not even a 
broken needle. I thought that 
was recommendation enough, 
so sent my order to you. 


C. L. Webb, 
Oceanville, Me. 


Tn Use Nine Years. 


I am ~—_ much pleased 
with my New Companion 
Sewing Machine, which I 
purchased nearly nine years 
ago. Would not take $40.00 
for it if I could not get an- 
other. I find it just as rec- 
ommended. 
Mrs. I. B. Humphrey, 
Washburn, Mass. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. It does excellent work, 
and is all that could be de- 
sired. Having been a dress- 
maker for several years, I 
feel I am competent to say 
that the New Companion is 
equal in finish, work and 
durability to any $45.00 ma- 
chine I ever used. 

Carrie R. French, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Like The New Companion 
Best. 


You can refer to me if you 
like. I have a New Com- 
pauion Sewing Machine, and 
after having used a $90.00 
— and a $40.00 ——, I can 
say I like the New Compan- 
ion best. 

Mrs. 0. W. Reid, 
Eatonton, Ga. 


Fi ‘‘Zompanion’’ Indeed. 


A little over a year agolI 
received 7 New Companion 
Sewing Machine, and now 
write to express my appre- 
ciation. I find it does the 
work equally as well as a 
very expensive machine, and 
has proved itself a ‘‘Compan- 
ion’ indeed. Everybody who 
has seen my New Companion 
is very enthusiastic over it. 


Mrs. W. W. Dyer, 
W. Elmhurst, L.I., N.Y. 








We can furnish the New Companion in ten styles, alike 
in quality but differing in price. We pay the freight east of 
Colorado, and guarantee safe delivery. Send at once for a 
Descriptive Booklet. We call special attention to Style 214, 


shown above. 


Holiday Gift. 





It is a great favorite, and will make an ideal 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ cure Coughs 


The Safest Fun/| 




































and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis At Ln - 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. (Adv. a Is afforded the boy or girl by the | “ 
jirect at “Tri il” i iow | 
NATURE @ SCIENCE | Pirsct: ag ty The Old Family Doctor” 
TAMPS. 100 diff.,incl.rareJa) pa indiend. S., Factory for all the speed they want. It 
~ wee, off. Helveti Spain, Portugal, Nor- Price. gives the youngsters real health- 
. LF Asser. er) ia and. ‘album. onls = uilding exercise. 
over $1). 10 goodmux. for.15¢. abe. Aste i by Tel h.—M. Indorsed by physicians. 
t’d. 50 112 vin Tr —, j ai ° on 99 
Wea bor. ts E. ip ue an Sortk BtLows,Mo, Sige 6 by sclograp! onsieur Car “The Irish Mail 
bonelle, a Belgian, has invented an appa- The popular car for children— 


theoneeverybody knows—has 





FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 
Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 


No. 2611 Nainsook 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth 


King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


“| metal, on which presses the point of a graver. 














lads, two-ste 


“*Neath the Old Cherry 
Tree, *"—sen- 

timental ballad by com- 
posers of “In the Shad le 
of the ola Apple Tree.” 
This is a beautiful song— 
ou can't help liking it. 


class ballad that has taken 
the country by storm. 


Easy to play and sing. 
“In the of the 
falo” — Cowboy song by 
the writers of “Cheyenne, 
Full of dash aa go. 
't You You Foun 
"—a waltz chorus 
song that appeals to all 
«Tusic lovers. 


on ”"—com- 
inion song to “Cheer Up, 
ary,” by the same 
writers. 
Much to You’’ — 
the latest coon song nov- 
elty, featured by Clarice 


‘ance. 
“ Orchids’’— easily the best 


"—a new high-| ‘* 


HAT shall I give for a Christmas re- 
membrance? We sugyest Sheet Music, 
and of course none other would be so ac- 
ceptable to plane recipient as Remick * 


as.” tong = A 


knows that we publish the most popular comic songs, bal 

, waltzes, marches, etc., and we also have the 
reputation of producing the handsomest title pages. 

your gift will possess attractiveness as well as musical merit. 


Your choice of the following selec- 
tions 25c. each, six for $1.00, post-paid 


Write for our latest catalogue, beautifully illustrated. 
Mailed free on request to any address. 


“Captain Willie a 
—a clever march song that 
you can't hear without re- 
membering. 

“I'd Rather Twostep Than 
Waltz, Bill ’—one of our 


son 
just published. Pretty cute. 
“Mi ite’’—Parisian nov- 
elty dance by Neil Moret, 
=_ Hiawathe © fame. 


ao characteristic 
Indian two-step. 
“Bomba: the title sug- 


gests the character of this 
intermezzo two- “Step. 
“Carbarlic Acid’? rag—the 


hot-stuff two-ste 

‘Dill Pickles’”—a musical 
delicacy — rag-time two- 
step. 

“The Last Kiss’ — most 

> gag waltz on sale to- 


ofthentoes ""- Waltzes— 
= a of** Lazarre,” 














three-step ever written. 
ies—* Theat Who Threw Me Down"— 
“W 


Dearie?" — *Won't You Come Over to My House?"—*The 
Tale the Church Bells Tolled"’—*So L. ong Joe"— “Silent 
Wooing '—** When Hiram Went to Yale"—* The Rose.” 
INSTRUMENTAL— “Cherry” two- step—* Down South” 
_ Morning Star "—** Stingy Moon "—* 66" * Dixie 
Blossoms.” 





The Star Folio No. T—more than 60 pages ot de- 
lightful waltzes, two-steps, polkas, gavottes, etc., arranged 
for piano from the most popular song successes, such as 

eaming," ‘‘Cheer Up, Mary,"’ “San Antonio,” etc. 


Postage prepaid, 50 cents. 
J. H. REMICK & CO., 
The World's Leading Publishers of Popular Music, 
70 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 

















No sport is so fascinating and healthful as 

snowshoeing. For goung¢ or old it is eat 
fun to walk across the fields on the bright, 
deep snow. are 


famous Snowshoes 
e entirely by Indians who know how to 
make them “ just yi strong and durable. 
Because we handle the entire product of one 
tribe, and sell them direct to you, we are able 
to offer them at very low prices. 

Order to-day and “A prepared for the first 
snow. Send money-order and state size wanted. 
Money refunded if - satisfactory. 
Size No. 1, Men’s, $3.2 Size No. 3, ’ 2.75 
Bize No. 2, Ladies’, $2.75 Size No. 4, id's, 2.25 

Express charges paid by us. 


OUR GENUINE INDIAN MOOSEHIDE MOCCASINS 
are th 










In@ien, fashion in all sizes. 
size of your boot, and we will send 
a pair of Indian Moccasins ex- 
press eR on receipt of price. 

Size, $2; Ladies’ Size, + 15; 
as "or Youths’ Size, $1.50. 


INDIAN GOODS CO., 
Portland, Me. 




















JERAY] 
BOL Polish 


TRADE-MARK. 
Ask Makes blacking a stove 
po a pleasure. Easily applied 
for it — safe — clean — economical — 
* goes twice as far as other polishes. 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York. 


ENNEN’ 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


‘JA Positive 
— 


For = 


Relief 


everyw! receiptof 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 








ratus by means of which a picture can be 
reproduced by telegraph in the form of an 
engraved plate, from which printed copies may 
be immediately taken. 
is printed with thick, non-conducting ink, and 
wound round a revolving cylinder, over which 
passes a stylus electrically connected with the 
telegraph-line. At the receiving end a similar 
cylinder is encased with lead, or other soft 


The variations of intensity in the current pro- 
duced by the stylus passing over the picture at 
the transmitting station cause the graver to cut 
more or less deeply, and thus to produce a 
typographic copy of the original, which may be 
placed without change on the printing-press. 

& 


An“ Institute.—In August there was 
inaugurated at the Col d’Olen, close 
by Monte Rosa, at an elevation of 9,840 feet, 
one of the most remarkable institutions for 
scientific research in the 
world. It owes its exist- 
ence to the initiative of 
Prof. Angelo Mosso of 
Turin, and is called the 
4.¢ | Institute of the Col 

“ d@Olen. It contains lab- 
oratories for research in botany, bacteriology, 
zoology, physiology, terrestrial physics and 
meteorology. All these subjects are to be 
studied from the special point of view of the 
effect of Alpine conditions. 


& 


ones Paper.— The manufacture of 
paper coated with aluminum as a substitute 
for tin-foil has begun to assume industrial 
importance. Within a year the Wickel process 
has been successfully applied in France to the 
metallizing, with aluminum, of paper of all 
thicknesses, from that of cigarette paper up to 
that of the sheets from which postal cards are 
made. Aluminum paper has the advantage 
over tin-foil that it contains no lead. It is suit- 
able for enveloping all kinds of confectionery, 
for making paper boxes, and even for wall 
hangings. When used as wall-paper it possesses 
the admirable quality of being cleanable with 
a wet cloth or sponge. 


& 


Tunneled Canal.—A new canal to con- 

nect the river Rhone with the port of 
Marseille will pass through a tunnel 44% miles 
long. The tunnel will be 72 feet broad and 46 
|feet high. The quantity of material to be 
removed in constructing this tunnel is double 
that removed in the construction of the Simplon. 
The difference arises from the great width and 
height of the canal tunnel. The time required 
for digging it is 7 or 8 years. The entire canal 
will cost $15,000,000. ® 
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tilizing Volcanic Steam.—An Italian 

engineer, Signor Ginori-Conti, has put into 
practice the curious idea of utilizing the steam- 
jets from the natural vents called suffioni for 
driving motors. Suffioni abound in certain 
parts of Tuscany, and in other ancient seats of 
voleanic energy. Jets of water vapor, at a 
high temperature, are discharged from them 
with great regularity. Some of the suffioni in 
Tuscany, according to Signor Ginori-Conti, have 
remained invariable in their discharges during 
15 years that they have been under observation. 
He thinks that a considerable amount of mechan- 
ical energy can be derived from these sources. 
One of the principal difticulties in the utilization 
| of this natural steam arises from the corroding 
acids that abound in it. 


& 


CE Seismographs.— Professor Wie- 
chert at Géttingen has just had constructed 
two great seismographs, the instruments which 
record earthquakes, even when the region 
shaken is thousands of miles away. One of 
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Write to-day 
for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 





the maker. Get the genu 


| Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 527 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 


E¥the name in large letters on 
the seat and is guaranteed by 
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Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by ali dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MF6. Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
64-06 CHAMBERS ST. NEWYORK. 8 LONG LANE, E.C. LONDON. 


WINSLOW'S 





Sixty YEARS AT WoRK 
RELIEVING PAIN. 
The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 

EXTRACT. 
SOOTHING, REFRESH- 
ING AND HEALING. 
The most useful 
household remedy. 





Ask your druggist for 
Pond’s Extract. Sold 
only in sealed bottles— 
never sold in bulk. Re- 
Suse all substitutes. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 
78 Hudson St., New York. 
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during the long winter evenings. 


sold. 
PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
F igtel, %. sarees 


od 
rows 
oar ad 


ELASTIC TIP co., 370 Atlantic 


Our New 
Nickel- 
agem. R 


great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send order A money direct to us. 


RIFL 


Arrows post-paid for 


— "a 
The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
This popular parlor game is in 


Millions 


Harness 2 Ht ow 
Plated fle is 
ifle, Target a 


$2 


Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














them has a horizontal, the other a vertical pen- | 
dulum. The horizontal pendulum weighs 17 
tons. Four levers placed in series multiply the 
movements of the ground 2,200 times. This | 
apparatus is so sensitive that it registers the | 
shocks transmitted to the earth by a gas-motor | 
a mile and a half distant. ‘The vertical pendu- 
lum weighs 2,600 pounds, and its multiplying 
levers amplify the movements of the soil 160 
times. e 


eo from the Air.—The industry of 
manufacturing fertilizers by taking nitrogen 
direct from the air by electrical process is 
expanding in Norway. A project is on foot to 
utilize the great Rjukanfos Fall to supply electric 
power for this purpose. The Rjukanfos Fall is 
one of the most beautiful in the world, and of 
extraordinary height, more than 1,550 feet. It 
is calculated that when fully utilized it will 
furnish 220,000 effective horse-power. But at 
the beginning only half the height of the fall 
will be utilized, the upper part being left undis- 
turbed. It is admitted that the scenic beauty 
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Given only to Compan- 
ion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 25 
cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price 
$1.25, post-paid. 








HE Harvard is a new and 


wind and stem set, has cut steel 


addition to the Watch, we give 


ing wheels, nickeled case, and is warranted to give good service. 


The Charms are assorted designs. 
bility with a number of other low-priced watches, covering a period of 
nearly eighteen months, the New Harvard has won upon its merits. We 
can unhesitatingly recommend the New Harvard as a good timekeeper. 


NEW 


HARVARD WATCH. 





up-to-date American-made Watch and 


is a good timekeeper. Marvelous mechanical skill and adaptation 
of automatic machinery have made its offer possible. 


Sixteen size, stem 
pinions, quick beat, hardened steel wind- 
In 


a handsome Nickel Chain and Charm. 


In competition for accuracy and dura- 





201 COLUMBUS AVENUE 


With Every Watch we } bnctade a W arventy for One Year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON, 

















of the fall will be destroyed. 



































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is on egos 


weekly paper for all the fam 
scription price is $1.76 a year. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 


T we lve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
cribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete 7, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


in advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


New Pegetateene may begin at any time during } 


the 

seule vw Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The C Jompanion. w 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, the date after the address on your pape 
vhie sh shows when the subscription expires, ill 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


1e Sa s Companion, 
201 Columbus py 2B. 


when sent by 


Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUNG CHILD’S CLOTHES. 


he mother of three or 
four children may 


any one to offer sugges- 
tions regarding the man- 
ner of clothing her chicks 
—and perhaps she really 
knows how; if so, she 
need not read the follow- 
ing remarks. The writer 
has, however, seen the 
last child of a family of 
nine in almost constant 
discomfort, if not actual 
suffering, from improperly adjusted clothes, and 
to such a mother at least a few words may be of 
service. 

The main object of clothing for the infant and 
young child is to keep him warm, and the less 
packing required to attain this result the better 
for the child. The clothes should be warm, but 
not heavy, and not so dense as to prevent evapora- 
tion, for nothing is more conducive to colds in the 
child, or in the adult, either, for that matter, than 
a perspiring skin under a mass of thick clothing 
on a cold winter day. The air will get at that wet 
skin in some way, and when it does it chills the 
surface and sends the blood to the internal parts— 
whence “colds” of the digestive or respiratory 
organs. 

The clothing should be adapted to the outside 
temperature, and not be regulated by the calendar. 
The usual outside garment should be that needed 
on a mild winter day, and then when the weather 
turns cold a light wrap can be put on under the 
outer coat. 

The clothing should be loose everywhere, and 
especially should not bind round the ankles or | 
wrists so as to prevent the free circulation of | 
blood in the skin and tissues just beneath it. 

The underclothing should be light, loose and 
porous, and two suits for very cold weather are 
better than one thick one. The garments worn 
over the chest especially should be very loose, so 
as not to offer the slightest impediment to full 
respiratory movements, 











| 
The night-dress should cover the whole body | 


from the neck to the soles of the feet; then it 
does not make so much difference if the bedclothes 
are kicked off occasionally; the cold air will wake 
the youngster before there has been time to chill 
the surface dangerously. 

Except in stormy and extremely cold weather, 
the child should have face and neck uncovered 
when outdoors. Mufflers are the cause of more 
weak throats than is even an unventilated nurs- 
ery, and the child should never, unless for some 
special reason and on the advice of the doctor, 
be habituated to their use. 

Ear-mitts are well enough in stinging cold 


weather, but they should be such as do not pull | 
on the ears so as to make them “wing out” from | 


the side of the head. 


& © 


ONE OF HER HOUSEHOLD. 


iss Bertram, strolling in the garden of her 

beautiful country house, pondered a domestic 

problem, the name of which was Joanna. Should 
she keep Joanna, or should she let her go? 

Joanna, along large lines, was competent. Her 
cooking, though the range of dishes was somewhat 
restricted, was nevertheless admirable; she was 
fairly, if not absolutely, punctual; she got on well 
with the other servants. But she had limitations, 
undoubtedly, and since Miss Bertram could afford 
to pay for perfectly trained service, there seemed 
no reason why she should not have it. Yes, 
Joanna had better go. And yet she had so many 
good qualities, by comparison with other servants 
of the past. She was so great an improvement 
that one must consider well before deciding. 

As to changing her ways, that was plainly im- 
practical; she had looked distinctly resentful on 
being remonstrated with only that morning. Miss 
Bertram’s steps had brought her behind a clump 
of shrubbery, near the rear of the house, and 
voices reached her from the kitchen steps. 

“Yes, Mary, she is that,” Joanna assented. 
“And ye might say more and be spaking truth, 
I’m thinking. Particular, is it? There’s no end 
to the whim-whams of her. Sometimes 1 do be 
fair losing me patience. Whin she was fussing 
and finicking the day, I had me lips opened to fly 
out wid a warning; and thin I remimbers her 
setting up her lone silf to her grand table, wid 
nobody belonging to her at all at all, and I held 
me whisht. ‘Ah, ye poor soul, for all ye’ve so 
much, ye’re a sthray lamb missing its mother,’ I 








think it presumptuous in | 
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| tould mesilf. ‘Black shame on ye, Joanna, if ye 
| can’t put up wid a worrud that’s not to yer liking, 
| and her that lone in the worrld!’ ” 
Miss Bertram slipped away to the summer-house 
| and sat down in the shadows. Presently she found 
| that she was crying; but there was a curious warm 
| glow in her heart. All her friends—and she had 
| many—had been kind when, two years before, she 
| lost her mother; but the time of mourning past, 
she had not thought there was any one who under- 
stood her abiding loneliness. Now here, unex- 
pectedly, in her own house, was some one who 
did understand, and who cared—one of her own 
household. 

Joanna looked up, surprised, when Miss Bertram 
returned a little later by way of the kitchen she 
so rarely entered and laid a handful of honeysuckle 
by her bread-bowl as she passed. 

“?*Tis the swate woman she is intoirely,” she con- 
fided to Mary. “And as for the notions of her— 
well, there’s some trifling nonsinse about ivery- 
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DESERT DIET. 


hile journeying across the desert, Mrs. A. 

Goodrich-Freer, author of “In a Syrian 
Saddle,” met a lonely traveller bound for Medeba. 
On hearing that the caravan was bound for the 
same place, he asked permission to join them. 
Incidentally, he furnished an illustration of the 
difference between necessities and luxuries. 

We were very grateful, says the writer, for 
coffee and an excellent lunch’ of sausage otted 
meat and jam, with white bread, brough from 
Jerusalem. We ate our dainties with some sense 
of guilt, as the newcomer produced his lunch of 
| dates and 


of desert wanderers, sufficin 
stimulating to the mind. The w oat, ,7 flesh; 
above all, the alcohol of civilization, were mere 
irrelevancies. 

Was it not diet such as this—and he waved a 
pair of sensitive hands over his ascetic larder— 
which had enabled him to reply to the inquiry of a 
personage as to how many hours a day he could 
ride in the desert, “Twenty-four, your majesty, 
since a day does not contain twenty-five 

Was it not on a diet of figs an dates that he 
had ridden sixty hours without 7 os 
Was it your meat-eater, your wine-drinker, who 
remained sound and wholesome when necessity 
obliged him to refrain from ablution for twenty- 
one days? 

At this point he carefully counted his date-stones, 
observed that two more were yet due to his appe- 
tite, and finished his frugal luncheon. 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


KX Miss Lamson arrayed herself for the meeting 
of the Harvest Gleaners, she expressed her 
mind freely and fully to her Aunt Eunice. “If 
they try to make me secretary again, 1 shall up 
and tell them just what I think of them,” she 
said, with great decision. 


“Sho!” remarked Aunt Eunice, who had learned 
not to waste words. 

“Yes, I shall,” insisted Miss Lamson. “Here 
I’ve worked for them for ten solid years, and 
they’ve never even suggested getting anybody 
else to take the burden from my shoulders. It’s— 
it’s disgraceful!” 

On Miss Lamson’s return, Aunt Eunice cast one 
glance at her niece, and then put in her word of 
sympathy. 

“Poor child, they’ve imposed on you again!” she 
| said, in her soothing ; voice. 

“Imposed on me!” cried Miss Lamson, a dull 
| flush rising to her ate. “T should think 





they had. I declined the nomination, and they 
elected that little Robins woman right over my 
| head! But there’s no such thing as gratitude 
| nowadays.” 


ih 
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FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS. 


M: Whittlesy,” said the city editor to the new 
reporter, “‘there’s to be a meeting of the 
trustees at the public library building this evening 
at eight o’clock. You may goand cover it. 
a story of about four hundred words out of it.” 


to his desk, made an entry in the assi 


ment-book 
|that lay before him, and dismisse 


the matter 


body, I’m thinking. Sure, I’m nonsinsical mesilf!” | 


STAMP 


Send us your songsand instru- | 

mental pieces for inspection. 

We arrange, compose, revise | 
and Publish available manuscripts. Write us to-dav. 





Dates Sten he informed us, hoy 4 — 





Make | 


The new reporter went away on his assignment, | 
and the chief of the local department turned again | 


from his mind. About eleven o’clock, however, | 


he suddenly called o 
“Where’s Whittlesy?” 


“Here, sir,” answered that young man, conning | 


forwa 
“IT sent you to a board meeting at the public | 
| library. Where’s your story?’ 


“It isn’t quite finished yet. 
make four hundred words ‘of it, ~ I’ve got only 
a little over three hundred so far 

“What did they do?” 

“They met, called the roll, and adjourned until 
next Tuesday evening.” 
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AN UNPLEASANT OFFICE. 
he task assigned to the bell-boy at a small 


* 


realized it, for the old gentleman who had re- 


fast was extremely deaf. 


“T don’t know what I’ll do about the man in 
Number Forty-one, that wanted to go off on the 


that brisk person. 

“I’ve waked him three times,” said the boy, 
sulkily, “but he hasn’t heard me yet. Everyb 
else has, though, on that floor. know, because 
ar ve all hollered to me to stop battering on 
their doors.” 


* © 
THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


notorious mountain moonshiner, familiarly 


before a federal court in Georgia, and was ad- 


judge lectured the prisoner on his long criminal 


felt only unmixed pity, sentenced him to spend 
six years in the federal prison at Atlanta. 

Bill oney 
mouth, and tu 
the marshal. 
said was this 


rned to leave the court-room with 
Once outside, the only thing he 





“Well, I suah am glad he wa’n’t mad at me!” 


You told me to} 


New England hotel was no sinecure, and he | 


quested that he be wakened for an early break- | 


seven o’clock train,” the bell-boy announced | 
breath lessly to the proprietress. 
aven’t you wa him up yet?” demanded | 


| 
| 


known as “Wild Bill,” was recently tried | 
judged guilty. Before pronouncing sentence the | 


record, and at last, informing him that the court | 
entertained no feeling of anger toward him, but | 





shifted the quid of tobacco in his | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 
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To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire A First-Class Dry 
oods Louse. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
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No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 


Baxer’s Cocoa: 
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in 
Europe and 
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Increasing 
Sales 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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DEC. 12, 1907 


oo and 
Style. 


You_won’t_ find your 
neighbor with a suit like 
ge 








We you your 
choles of Lad L. yles 
and 


fa 

We trim cae 2 line 
it, and even interline it 
in accordance with your 
instructions. We make 
it to please ae and no 
one else. Ve will not 
make another one like 
it for ow of your neigh- 
bors. If we duplicate 
your suit for any one 
iving in your town, you 
may send ack 
at our expense an:<! 

e with make you 
anot 

That’s $ another reason 
wa you should deal 
with us. 


Winter 
Suits 


(MADE-TO-ORDER) 


$6 to$25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
garments, which we make to order: 
$6.00 to $20.00 
| TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25.00 
| SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15.00 
RAIN-COATS . . $8.75 to $18.00 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks 





Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 





Saaeren' s Cloaks . $4.75 to $ 9.95 
hildren’s Dresses $1.98 to $ 5.48 
Shirt-Waists -98 to $ 6.98 
Fur Neck Pieces and Muffs . $2.25 to $13.50 
Sweaters $ .85 to $ 3.48 
Merino an Flannel Underwear $ .24 to $ 2.48 
— = > $1.00 to $ 3.00 
° - « §$ 45to$ 2.15 

endiecdhicts . ‘ $ 05to$ .25 


We prepay postage or express pan son anything you 
order from us to any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for our new Winter Catal logue, 
sentfree. If you desire Samples of Materials which 
are used in our Suits, Skirts and Rain-Coats, be sure to 
mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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shown in illustration. ’ 
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doz. ing diver, 


out 25c. 
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SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
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prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y- 
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“STILL SITS THE SCHOOLHOUSE BY THE ROAD.” 


THE WHITTIER 


SCHOOLHOUSE 


BY N. S. WRIGHT 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumacs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 

















“WITHIN, THE MASTER'S DESK IS SEEN, 
DEEP SCARRED BY RAPS OFFICIAL,” 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,”’—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 





| honored by him. 











“THE BATTERED SEATS.” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 





This famous poem of Whittier’s, ‘‘In School- | 
Days,”” has been pronounced by Matthew | 
Arnold as ‘‘one of the perfect poems which | 
must live.’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to | 
Whittier, ‘‘Let me say to you unhesitatingly, 
that you have written the most beautiful 
schoolboy poem in the English language.’’ 

No photograph of the old schoolhouse exists ; | 
but one of the latest teachers of the school had 
presented to her by one of her pupils a pencil | 


sketch of it, which was no doubt very accurate, 
and which is here reproduced. 

At the same time this teacher was presented 
with a good sketch of 


the master’s desk, 
Deep scarred by raps official. 


The sketch of the desk bears date June, 1871, 
showing that the sketch was made only a year 
or two after the poem was written,—it appeared 
in Our Young Folks for January, 1870,—and 
is doubtless the only sketch in existence. The 
artist evidently was animated to make the sketch 
by the interest created by the publishing of the 
poem. 

The old schoolhouse was about half a mile 
from Whittier’s boyhood home. The school 
was held there for only twelve weeks of the 
year, during the winter season. 

Mr. Pickard tells us, in ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ 
that many years ago ‘‘the little schoolhouse 


was sold, and it was to be removed by its pur- | 


chaser. It had hardly started on its journey 
when one of the wheels on which it was placed 
broke down, and the building was left in the 
middle of the road, where it was burned by 
the boys.’” Mr. Whittier very much regretted 
its destruction. 

The sketch shows the house sitting ‘‘by the 
road,’’ the ‘‘door’s worn sill,’’ the ‘‘western 
window-panes,’’ and the ‘‘low eaves’’ above 
them. 

Mr. W. H. Shaw of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
has in his possession 
one of the ‘‘ battered 
seats,’’ taken from the 
old building. The seat is 
‘*battered’’ sureenough, 
and upon the upper sur- 
face of the desk is to be 
seen 
The jack-knife’s carved 

initial, 

together with other de- 
signs carved thereupon 
—flags, cubes, arrows, 
and so forth. This is 
no doubt the only 
article of furniture that was in the old school- 
house still preserved. 

The names of two of Whittier’s teachers are 
‘In that smoked and dingy 
room’’ he went to school, when seven years of 
age, to Joshua Coffin, to whom afterward he 
addressed his poem, ‘‘To My Old Schoolmas- 
ter.’”? When Whittier was about fourteen years 





JOSHUA COFFIN, 
WHITTIER’S SCHOOLMASTER. 


|of age, it was this same Joshua Coffin who 


brought to him a volume of Burns’s poems, 
which made such a lasting impression upon 


him. Another of his teachers, mentioned in | 


“‘Snow-Bound,’’ was George Haskell, a Dart- 
mouth student from Maine. 

Upon his way to school, Whittier had to pass 
the home of Lydia Ayer, the little girl who 
was sorry that she ‘‘spelt the word’’ and went 
above him. On a recent visit the site of the 
schoolhouse was found to be overgrown with 
underbrush, only a tablet marking the location. 

Whittier last visited it, says Mr. Pickard, in 
November, 1882, about ten years before his 
death, and gathered a handful of red sumac, 
and took it back to Amesbury with him. Onand 
about the place the sumacs still are growing, 
‘tand blackberry vines are running,’’ as of yore, 
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XMAS POST CARD 


Send 25¢. for 20, or $1 for 85asst'd. 


“Greetings,” “ Holly,” etc. Finely 
Embossed. New Eng. Post Card Co., Dept. 62, Springfield, Mass. 








Are the choicest of Smyrna 
Figs carefully washed, then 
packed in air-tight jars, 
which keep the fruit moist, 
fresh, and in its onginal 
form — absolutely 


Tender and Delicious. 


Send for our Booklet of Receipts FREE. 


Acme 
Washed 


Figs 


In Glass 
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Clean, Wholesome, 


Unequaled in Quality or Flavor. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 




















Buy the perfect Acetylene Lamp 


Pure Daylight at Night 
Enjoy Your Evenings 
Save Your Eyesight 
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Williston Seminary, 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 67th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


TD 3) 


Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Maas. 





: . . 
. University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Kleectrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $250 « year. Geo. EmoryFellows,Pres.,Orono,Me 


Pentecostal Collegiate Institute, 
$3.75 per Week. NORTE BOTUATE, 
A Christian boarding-school, peeanes for the sons and 


daughters of pareits with moderate income. College Pre- 
| paratory, Business, Musical and Grammar Courses. Investigate. 


TZ LEARN 


MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 


| Boston Telegraph Institute, 120 Boylston St., Boston. Framing- 
ham Business College, South Framingham, Mass. (‘utalogue. 
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our NewEngland Yomes 
9 15 YEARS 
“s MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily Put Into Old Houses. 
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f MAGIC LANTERN. § 


ny 


THE “IDEAL” jj} 


he “Ideal” Magic 
Lantern is es- 
pecially adapted 

for parlor entertain- 
ment. Exhibitions of 
this character have been 
given in more than one 
hundred thousandCom- 
panion homes. The 
“Ideal” is an invention 
of ourown. We make 
use of the same quality 
of French lenses that 
are used in high-priced 
lanterns. The light is 
brilliant, thus produ- 
cing satisfactory results. 
The “Ideal” Magic 
Lantern is superior to 
lanterns costing three 
times its price. It may 
not be as showy, but 
the results are much better. 











With Set of 12 
Colored Wild West 4 
Slides \ 

and Exhibition j 
Equipment. 














A picture can be thrown on the screen from 


three to fwe feet in diameter, according to the character of the Slide 


used and the distance of the Lantern fiom the screen. 


Thousands of enterprising young people have made money with the 
“Ideal” Lantern. An energetic manager is sure to make each exhibition , 
a financial success. The outfit includes an Equipment that is thoroughly 
The Slides, twelve in number, contain an assortment of Wild 
These stirring Views of early pioneer days in the great & 


practical. 


West Views. 


West are handsomely colored, and the pictures on the screen will surely 


delight an audience. 
The Equipment. 


a large Show Bill and seventy-two admission Tickets. 


In addition to these Colored Views, we also give 


We have received ¥ 








many letters telling of the splendid times, and of the large home audiences, f, 
and of the well-filled purse as a result of an evening's entertainment. ' 
OUR OFFER The Lantern and Full Equipment hy 

* given for one new subscription Uy 


and 60 cts. extra. 


in either case paid by receiver. 


Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges 


Shipping weight 3 lbs. , 
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crullers, etc. 
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GianHs 
Self Raising 
Biscuit Flour 


Makes the creamiest, lightest, most 
delicious biscuits you ever ate, 
and makes equally good dumplings, 
griddle cakes, muffins, doughnuts, 
steamed apple pudding, shortcake, 
Receipts for all of 
these and 1o different kinds of cake 
given in our 


Cook Book— Sent Free. 


O. G. M. Biscuit Flour is a great time- 
saver, is better flour than you usually buy, 
is cheaper than mixing the ingredients 
yourself, and is sure in results. 

Get it of your grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Your Christmas Turkey 


will be incomplete without the “stuff- 
ing” ; this “stuffing” will be incomplete 
without spiced seasoning. 

For a happy blending of garden 
herbs and spices—just right for season- 
ing all kinds of poultry—you have simp] 
to insist that your grocer supply you wi 


STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Spiced Poultry Seasoning. 
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10 Cents 
per package. 
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Old-Fashioned 
Bag Sausage. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Squire’s Bag 
Sausage.”’ It’s the old-fashioned kind 
of sausage meat. Slice it off as you need it. 
Delicious for breakfast. 


Only the choicest fresh young pork is 
used, seasoned with fragrant, freshly 
ground spices. Wrapped in air - proof, 
moisture-proof, parchment paper, and en- 
closed in a bag of clean white cloth, 2 Ibs. 
in each package. 

All dealers in New England sell 
‘*Squire’s Bag Sausage,” or can easily 
get it. Should you meet with refusal or 
excuses, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


John P. Squire & Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


Absolutely Safe. 


No housekeeper can afford to take 
chances of being painfully burned and 
perhaps horribly disfigured for life by using 
inferior, inflammable and explosive stove 
polishes put up by inexperienced or un- 
scrupulous manufacturers. 

Remember that SUN PASTE Stove 
Polish (in tins) and RISING SUN 
Stove Polish (in cakes or powder) are 
absolutely safe in the hands of the user. 


Millions Use Them and Will Have No Other. 
Made MORSE BROS., Sun Stove P 
” Canton, Mase, U. 8. A. _ 








Christmas Dessert. 


If you have never tried Minute Tapioca, this 
is a good time to begin. Read the 18 test 
receipts for puddings, creams, sherbets, etc. 
in the Minute Cook Book, pick out any one of 
them and try it. You can’t go wrong, for every 
receipt is thoroughly tested. 

Minute Tapioca desserts are easy to make, 
delicious, wholesome, and everybody likes 
them. Minute Tapioca is pure tapioca—one 
of the most beneficial food art nown. As 
prepared by the“ Minute” process, it requires 
no soaking, is qmonly cooked, never soggy 
or lumpy, always light as a feather. 

If your grocer hasn’t it, send 4 cents and his 


address for enough to make one pint and Minute Cook Book Free. 
All Minute Goods are quaranteed under the National Pure Food Law, and 


each package bears the picture of the Minute Man. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 








HOT 
BISCUIT 


Made with RUMFORD BAKING 
POWDER are light, delicious and 
wholesome; easily digested and free 
from a baking powder taste. ::::: 











Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


Tue Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 


























The “Universal” Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 family 
size. This chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, and 
all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables into clean-cut, uniform 
pieces, fine or coarse, as 
wanted. This it will do with- 
out mashing, and with great 
rapidity. The Chopper en- 
ables you to make choice, 
tasty and appetizing dishes 
of ‘‘left overs’’ 
otherwise be wasted. It does 
away with the tiresome chop- 
ping bowl. Three steel cut- 
ters, fine,coarse and medium. 
All parts are tinned, inter- 
changeable and strictly guar- 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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paid 


Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
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